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$27.4 million budget OK’d 


Board of trustees also 
hires 11 new employees, 
grants three leaves 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
News Editor 


ECC’s board of trustees unanimously 
N peeves President David Hartleb’s 

$27.4 million budget for the coming 
year. 

The budget about $2 million higher than 
last year and a large chunk of the funds will 
be used to implement the new student 
information system. It was approved with- 
out any changes from college trustees. 

“It is a long process creating a budget 
and reflects the reasonable needs of the 
deans and vice presidents,” Hartleb said. “I 
think we've arrived at some sort of ad- 
equacy; we're not as far behind as a couple 
of years ago.” 

Under the budget agreement, NECC will: 

Get a $1 million loan to fund the new 
telephone system. The loan will be paid off 
within five years. 

Increase equipment for Lawrence cam- 
pus laboratories. 

Use $100,000 for virtual reality class- 
rooms. 

Convert the gymnasium from electric 
to gas heat. 

The president wants to improve NECC’s 
technology, and the loan will accomplish 
that, he said. 

Hartleb said he made decisions based on 
improving student life outside of the class- 
room since the one thing the budget can’t 
do is improve that experience. 

The college focused on the new informa- 
tion system budgeting $824,000 for 11 new 
full-time positions, employee training, com- 
puter and equipment purchases and addi- 
tional software. 

NECC will also spend $567,000 to con- 
tinue upgrading, replacing and purchasing 
new equipment in every area and continue 
upgrading faculty computers. Hartleb hopes 
to accomplish the latter if it is a good 
budget year. 

Other major goals of the budget include: 

Using $81,726 to create and run the 
Kenoza Learning Project. 

Spending $100,000 for improved mar- 
keting. 

Increasing faculty supply budgets (mail/ 
office/graphics and base). 

Putting $133,000 into improving com- 
munity development, resulting in a new 
area of NECC administration. 

The trustees also approved three sab- 
batical leaves for the spring semester. 
Priscilla Bellairs, English professor, Michael 
Finegold, creative arts professor, and Patricia 
McDermott, developmental studies profes- 
sor will use their time examining other 
environments in an attempt to improve 
their teaching skills at NECC. 

Bellair’s sabbatical goals include meet- 


See BUDGET, page 5 


Fun and laughs 
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INSPIRATIONAL SPEAKER Norm Bosio sends the crowd into hysterics at opening convocation last week. 


Technology boost aids faculty 


@ NECC moves toward 
a computerized, 
interactive education, 
distance learning 


By MATTHEW TROMBLY 
Staff Reporter 


[Ta was a time when Alan Foucalt 
and the folks at the Center for In 
structional Technology felt insignifi- 
cant. 

Not anymore. 

“We're certainly not bored,” said Foucalt, 
director of instructional technology. “For a 
while we were feeling not important. That’s 
changed.” 

The center has recently embarked on a 
number of technological programs designed 
to help faculty make learning easier for 
students and teaching easier for themselves. 

CIT is working to create a room with 
capabilities that will allow students to sit in 
a classroom in Haverhill, while taking a 
course being taught at Lawrence campus, 
and vice versa, Foucalt said. 

The project will allow students and fac- 


ulty here to participate in 
classes being taught at Bun- 
ker Hill Community College 
in Boston, Middlesex Com- 
munity College, North Shore 
Community College and 
UMass-Lowell. 

The new plan will allow 
to do all of this, take a class 
that is miles away, while 
sitting in an NECC class- 
room. 

The schools form 
MassCODE — Massachusetts 
Consortium of Distance Edu- 
cation. Foucalt hopes a few 
MassCODE courses will be 
offered here in January. 

Next week, the center will go on-line 
with a web site that will explain their plans 
and introduce their staff. The site can be 
reached at the NECC’s homepage at 
www.necc.mass.edu. 

CIT will hold a “technology showcase” to 
demonstrate new equipment and work-in- 
progress programs to faculty Friday in Spurk 
Building, lecture hall A. 

Foucalt said he is optimistic about the 
center’s work and said someday, teachers 
will no longer need the blackboard and will 


ALAN FOUCALT, in- 
structional technol- 
ogy director. 


conduct “paperless” classes 
by using computers. 

“With more education, fac- 
ulty could connect with the 
rest of the world,” Foucalt 
said. 

“We have unique courses, 
such as sign language courses. 
(This program) could sell more 
of our courses.” 

“This is probably the best 
time of my career at the col- 
lege,” said Foucalt, a 16-year 
employee. 

“We have more positive 
energy. So many members of 
the faculty are involved. That's 
our mission: to give faculty 
better tools.” 

Foucalt said he is grateful for the sup- 
port of administration and Foucault's staff, 
including Melba Acevedo, who will do in- 
structional design. 

“She'll be an important player,” Foucalt 
said. 

Working on the courses with Foucalt are 
David Kelley, assistant dean of support ser- 
vices, Tom Fallon, dean of information ser- 
vices, Donna Geagon and Wally Blanchard, 
professor of natural sciences. 
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“We have eyes and ears 
throughout the city.” 
Judy Tracy on Haverhill’s 
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Textbook costs 


Don’t blame it 
on the bookstore 


@ Many students angry 
at the wrong people for 
books’ high cost 


his is a familiar scene: you walk 
‘Te the front of the line at the 

bookstore, the clerk rings up your 
books and you’re suddenly shocked to 
find out how much your textbooks for 
this semester cost. @ 

Pay particular attention to the other 
people who roll their eyes, and moan 
and groan to the clerk about the cost. 

Sure, you definitely have a.right to 
be upset about some of the outrageous 
prices for textbooks. 

The problem -is, some peeple are 
under the misconception that fhe NECC 
bookstore is plotting not.only spin a 
large profit, but to rip us off in the 
process. ‘ , 

It’s not true. 

The people to blame for those chem- 
istry books that cost $80 are not the 
class instructors or workers at the book- 


store: it’s the fault of the book’s pub- 


lisher. . 


Another large complaint from stu- , 


dents comes at the semester’s end when 
it’s time to sell back the texts. You go to 
the bookstore and the person behind 
the counter says they will give you $4 
for the same book you paid $80 for a 


few months earlier. Why is this? 

The book's printers need to make a 
continued profit off the book and do 
this by printing new editions of books. 
Otherwise, students could trade used 
books back and forth for several years, 
and the printers would only make a 
profit when the book was brand new. 

So why is it that the bookstore will 
only give your four bucks for the book? 
Because you originally bought the first 
edition of that chemistry book. The 
printer has stopped making that book 
and has created a new book, Edition 
Two. Since the first edition is out of 
print, your book is worthless. 

Under NECC’s contract with the 
bookstore, the college is entitled to a 
profit from the stores sales. Everyone 
loves having money and NECC could 
just pocket the cash. Instead, the col- 
lege takes its share of the money and 
gives it back to the bookstore. The 
bookstore uses that money to cut stu- 
dents’ costs for books. For every $5 the 
bookstore gets in this fashion, it’s an- 
other $5 they can cut off the book's 
cost, : 

So when your textbooks add up to 
$300, don’t kick and scream to the 
bookstore employees. Instead thank 
them for doing all they can to keep our 
costs lower. 


Reader -responds to Brit Pop, 
psychedelic drugs columns 


‘To the editors: : 

I am writing in response to two articles 
in the Sept. 3 edition of the Observer: Chris 
Blasdel’s “Why | like Brit Pop,” and Josh 
Davidson's “Turning on to the future.” 

The Brit Pop article, which | found of 
interest mainly because I am English, and 
have grown up listening to the bands Mr. 
Blasdel mentions. I enjoyed reading an 
American's view of Brit Pop, as | don't know 
what the appeal was to Americans. 

The music isn’t at all extremely English, 
as is proved by Oasis, whose songs avoid 
parochialism in everything except the ac- 
cents. However, there are bands which fol- 
low more in the tradition of the Kinks, 
singing about the English way of life. 

One of these which I was surprised Mr. 
Blasdel failed to mention is Pulp. Their 
lyrics are some of the most telling about life 
in England, as lived by the common people. 

Mr. Blasdel in rejecting the music of his 
home land, should take heart in the actions 
of Pulp lead singer and songwriter, Jarvis 
Cocker. A few years ago he invaded the 
stage to show his disgust, at a particularly 
tasteless performance by Michael Jackson 
of “Earth Song.” Everyone sick of Jackson's 
pretensions was cheering that, but my im- 
pression is that it went sadly unnoticed this 
side of the Atlantic. 

As for Josh Davidson's hurrah for mind- 
altering drugs and the suggestion that soci- 
ety would be better with them. Maybe he 
ought to take a trip to England, where the 
ecstacy fuelled rave culture is alive and 
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well, despite well-publicized gruesome 
deaths from the drug. 

The raves are a descendant of the "60s 
drug culture, in that there is the idealistic 
view that at a rave you can express yourself 
openly, and be totally true to yourself, 
thereby finding out about your inner you. 

My view of that matches a song, by Pulp, 
about the rave experience, and brings down 
to earth some of Mr. Davidson's ideals. 
When the song first came out it was nearly 
banned because people thought it was pro- 
drugs. That argument appears ridiculous 
when you consider the words. 

Emma May 

Editor’s note; 

The drugs I mentioned are not mind altering, 
but mind enhancing. I am not suggesting society 
would be better off, but rather it is better off, just 
look at the people doing them that came out of the 
60s era. 

Rave zombies running around eating hand- 
fuls of ecstasy are not the people who are going to 
in any way help society. These are the kinds of 
people | discussed, irresponsible drug users that 
give psychedelics a bad name. 

When used responsibly and in moderate doses 
(and I stress these), these substances can give a 
person a new way to look at things as well as a 
different perspective that they might not have 
without these drugs. People die when they are not 
careful, these drugs are not toys and should not 
be treated as such 


Josh Davidson 
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Speaking a dead language 


may be waste 


@ As we head back to 
the era of the caveman, 
remember to grunt 


Over the summer the Observer staff at- 
tended a newspaper conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. On a Friday night, hanging out 
on L Street with a couple of the boys on 
staff, I was posed an all too familiar ques- 
tion. 

Why don’t I talk? 

This question has followed me since 
sixth grade. My 11th grade art teacher went 
so far as to call me an enigma. 

The word mystery derives from Greek, 
meaning “to keep the mouth shut.” That’s 
me. 

I never considered myself shy, though 
definitely clumsy with words. I never knew 
what to say, and | didn't bother trying. 

The mandatory school years encouraged 
silence, grouping together future criminals 
and alcoholics with future college students ™ 
or successful people. In classes, either pol- 
luted rivers of words just bored the class, or 
we got to color in maps or do other busy- 
work, 

The only element missing from school 
was thought during the robotic demands to 
regurgitate information on homework as- 
signments and quizzes for six or seven 
hours every weekday. 

You see, I knew I was better than every- 
one sitting around me. I could've done 
anything I wanted to, but never did because 
there is no point impressing egomaniacal 
teens without goals or, in some cases, mor- 
als. Those fools entertained themselves by 
writing vulgarities in books or harassing a 
student with all the compassion of jackals. 

Buta bad habit had formed. Left without 
speaking skills, | sought a voice with writ- 
ten words. Instead of having any kind of 
high school experience, be it partying to 
excesses the Kennedy’s would be proud of, 
or laziness greater than Beavis and Butt- 
head, I found an outlet where words still 
have meaning. 

In 1997, spoken words are as beautiful 
as diarrhea; unformed thoughts which spill 
out for no apparent reason. People seem to 
hate silence so they fill it up with inane 
comments. 

How many times have you been nodding 
as somebody rambled on and on like a 
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driver without a map? Or just pointed out 
the obvious, or kept repeating words like, 
“like,” “totally,” or “okay?” 

Or how ‘bout this gem: “You know, I 
don’t know.” 

Maurice Nicoll in Living Time writes, “We 
communicate badly, partly becausé we never 
notice how we are doing it, and partly 
because it is an extremely difficult matter 
to communicate anything save the sim-e« 
plest observations, without the danger of 
our signals being misinterpreted. Also, as 
often as not, we do not exactly know what 
it is we are trying to communicate. Finally, 
nearly everything of importance cannot be 
expressed.” 

Likewise, I once read somewhere that in 
our time television commercials have raped 
and perverted language for the sake of 
profit, leaving words withthe meaningful- 
ness of squawking parrots. 


“- Part of the language crisf¥ is the lack of 


motivation to use it properly. Everything 
was made before us, and since language 
already existed, it’s taken for granted. It is 
polluted and graffitied as much as any part 
of our planet. ‘ 

Big deal, it don’t mean nuthin’ right? 

Also, I once read the progress of lan- 
guage always mirrors the deterioration of 
the human spirit and degrades from diffi- 
cult to easy. As language decays, it brings 
civilization down with it. Whassup wit’ 
that? 

Where does this leave us? Well, talking 
is obviously necessary, all I ask is conserve. 
Talking takes away from doing. It’s fine to 
talk about getting pregnant, but words are 
a very ineffective way of accomplishing 
this. 

The main point here is: listen to people 
when they try to fill up the silent void. Don’t 
do it for too long or you'll go crazy. For such 
an intelligent creature, we really have noth- 
ing to say. 

And if for some reason you think this 
doesn’t apply to you .. . well, whatever. 

Writing is order and rightness; talking 
happens because there's nothing else to do. 
Writing is, to a degree, immortal, but talk- 
ing is an abortion of thought. 

Why not be quiet and wonder why you 
are, where you are, and where you want to 
be? 
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Sympathy for the devil... 


Josh 


Davidson 


@ Bad attitudes lead to 
lack of a community 
environment at NECC 


By JOSH DAVIDSON 
Opinion Editor 


any of you have probably noticed a 
M particular atmosphere on campus, 

one of negativity and gloom. A 
dark and annoying vibe flows through this 
campus. Satan appears to be alive and well, 
and living in Haverhill. 

Some students here insist on bringing 
an attitude with them. | deal with enough 
of these jerks in my hometown. We don’t 
need any of these people here. 

People come here, go to their class and 
leave without really acknowledging the fact 
there are other students all around them. 
How can shutting yourself off from others 
possibly advance you in life. 

It seems daytime students forgot they’re 
in college and spend a longer time at work. 
If this is the case, why not just work? Wait 
until you can commit yourself to college. 
You'll get more out of it that way. 

Negative people hinder everything posi- 
tive here. I don’t want you here and no one 
else does either. Maybe you spend your life 
complaining and making people miserable. 
What you hope to accomplish by doing this 
is a mystery, one I’m not concerned with 
solving. 

The students all over campus stay in 
their own cliques and rarely go outside 
them. It’s like NECC is some kind of street 
corner. 

Wake up people. You're here to better 
your life. Smile and say hello. Being smug 
and antisocial makes staying at this school 
all the more difficult. Don’t hesitate to 
come out of yourself and meet new people, 
you might even make a friend. 

Part of the blame for this “I love Lucifer” 
college motto, is this campus itself. They 
have yet to find a way to bring the students 
together. New students are going to pick up 
on this antisocial energy, not come back 
and have nothing good to say about this 
school. Who can blame them? 

This school needs lounge areas and places 
where students can hang out instead of 
rushing home. NECC might get some help 
taking a look at other schools to see how 
they tackle this problem. 
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Having a real lounge in every building 
might help this problem. Not just a couple 
of chairs, but a TV, full-sized couches, as 
well as some activities. This would motivate 
students to stay on campus, adding some 
desperately needed ambience. 

Maybe this college will take action when 
enrollment drops and then some progress 
might be made. By the time they get their 
act in gear they'll be lucky if they still have 
students. 

One good note is that most of the faculty 
seem positive and dedicated to the stu- 
dents. Too bad this isn’t enough to change 
any attitudes. Instead of enjoying their 
time here, new students will be counting 
the days until they leave. I myself have had 
my fair share of this college and its so-called 
student body. 

Some days are better than others, but it 
seems you have to bend over backwards to 
find decent people these days. This college 
can be a good stepping stone, but it be- 
comes what you make it. You don’t put in 
much, you don’t get much. 

NECC is not as negative as a jail cell 


block, but a lot of people here still have a lot 
to learn, and unfortunately I don’t think 
this is the place for some of them. 

Here is an example of the mindless 
negativity going on: I attempted to conduct 
my first and last poll in the last issue and 
was amazed at the level of ignorance present 
at this place. I asked several people if! could 
take their picture and ask them a question. 

I had people barking no at me as if | 
asked them to help me plan a murder. The 
few that did answer me were either having 
a bad hair day (they looked like hell any- 
way), had no opinion (if that is possible) or 
avoided the question and said something 
completely stupid that had nothing to do 
with what I was asking. 

Others didn’t know what the word boost 
means or what a psychedelic is. It does not 
take a rocket scientist to answer a simple 
question. 

Today's NECC student seems to lack the 
basic skills necessary to function as a con- 
tributing student. That could be why this 
college is so damn negative. The bad stu- 
dents bring down the good ones, which is 
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why some outsiders see this place as second 
class. 

There are some good students here who 
contribute some good energy to this col- 
lege. I’ve talked to some of them, but there 
are not enough to make NECC worth at- 
tending. 

Maybe expecting some good conversa- 
tion and some more friendly faces is too 
much toask froma small community school. 
I think the students here are more into 
themselves than respecting others, because 
its easier to be negative. Well, it maybe 
harder to be nicer, but maybe you'll enjoy it 
more. 

This negative environment is not going 
to change unless we want it to. If you're 
projecting a positive image, others will pick 
up on it and reflect it. 

The same is true for negative people. If 
you think negatively you will be negative. 
Do not bring your underdeveloped matu- 
rity and mentality here. 

This is a place for people trying to better 
themselves. If you’re not one of them, go 
away. 


What can NECC do to improve its atmosphere? 


Kelia Lopez, criminal justice 
“Something like what the 
Lawrence campus did, let- 
ting students make their 
own videos.” 


Lauren Grassini, liberal arts 
“A student lounge to go re- 
lax, with a snack bar, pool 
tables, couches and cable 
television.” 


Joshua Jeriz, computer main- 


tenance 

“A place with a pool table 
and games in the C-Build- 
ing.” 


Cynthia Boulier, liberal arts 
psychology transfer 
“Different times for differ- 
ent meetings. I'd love to run 
for student senate, but once 
it's three o'clock, I have to 
be home when my kids get 
off the bus.” 


Ruth Diana Guadelupe, 


medical option 
“It needs more lounges to 
give more students to relax 
on breaks, to know they can 
go somewhere and meet up 
with friends.” 


Carly Bedrosian, journalism 
“We need a lounge to go 
relax, with television and 
couches.” 
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FY ‘98 budget detailed 


Where The Money Goes 

I, ACADEMIC SERVICES: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 148.19 FTE Positions) 
Part-time faculty 

Part-time DCE Credit Faculty 

Part-time Staff (12.97 FTE) 

Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 

Overtime 

Contract Travel/Accreditation Fees 
Educational Reference Materials 
Disadvantaged Students Program 

McNair Grant/College Success 

Mass. Educational Opportunities Grant 
Coordinators Evening 

Lawrence Law Library Rental 
Maintenance contracts 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES: 

Staffing (Fringe benefit, 1 FTE Position) 
Part-Time Staff (.48 FTE) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 
Memberships/Scholarships 

KENOZA LEARNING PROJECT: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 1.6 FTE Positions) 
Fringe Benefits at 29% 

Software/Site Licenses 

Evaluation/Sup. Learning Materials 
Marketing 

Operation 

Office Equipment 

Total Academic Services 

II. CONTINUING EDUCATION SERVICES: 
Staffing (Fringe benefits, 8.5 FTE Positions) 
Part-time Faculty (Non-Credit, CBI and Contract) 
Part-time Staff (.53 FTE) 

Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Overtime/Registrations 

Educational Supplies (Contract and Non-Credit) 
Facilities Rental 

Gallaudet Trust Fund 

CENTER FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: 
Staffing (Fringe benefit, 6.8 FTE Positions) 
Part-time Staff (.85 FTE) 

Base 

Mail/Office/Graphics 

Consultants 

Total DCE 

Ill. PRESIDENT’S OFFICE: 

Staffing (Fringe benefits, 3.4 FTE Positions) 
Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 

All College Trust 

President Housing Allowance 

Equipment 

Maintenance/Consultants 

SENIOR ADMINISTRATOR: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 2 FTE Positions) 
Equipment 

Base 

Mail/Office/Graphics 

PUBLIC INFORMATION: 

Staffing (Fringe benefit, 1.0 FTE position) 
Part-time Staff (.6 FTE) 

Base 

Mail/Office/Graphics 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 1.5 FTE Positions) 
Mail/Office/Graphics/Base 

Training Fund 

Total President 

IV. LAWRENCE CAMPUS: 

Staffing (Fringe benefits, 5.9 FTE positions) 
Part-time Staff (1.6 FTE) 

Base 

Mail/Office/Graphics 

Equipment Maintenance 

Heat, Light, Power 

Security Contract 

Cleaning Contract 

Parking 

Snowplowing 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Urban Development Grant 

Total Lawrence Campus 

V. INSTITUTIONAL ADVANCEMENT: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 2 FTE Positions) 
Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Equipment/Maintenance 

Women of NECC 

Carroll Trust 

Alumni Scholarship 

Alumni Operational 

PRIVATE SECTOR FUND-RAISING: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits, .53 FTE) 
Part-time Staff (1.3 FTE) 

~ Friends of NECC 

PUBLIC SECTOR FUND-RAISING: 
Staffing (Fringe benefits, 2.0 FTE positions) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

ALUMNI RELATIONS: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefit, 1.0 FTE Position) 
Part-Time Staff (.41 FTE) 


Allocated 


$6,342,066 
$118,444 
$2,160,000 
$396,357 
$122,500 
$115,500 
$7,000 
$18,000 


$59,950 
$22,000 
$20,000 


$73,325 
$10,914 
$4,000 
$8,000 


$49,400 
$14,326 
$1,000 
$2,000 
$10,000 
$2,500 
$2,500 
$9,559,782 


$383,977 
$484,100 
$19,146 
$25,000 
$42,800 
$10,000 
$75,000 
$35,000 


$234,918 
$30,000 
$18,000 
$7,000 
$10,000 
$1,374,941 


$183,803 
$10,000 
$8,500 


$9,000 
$15,000 
$51,500 


$113,000 
$15,000 
$3,000 
$2,000 


$45,041 
$14,349 
$12,180 
$6,820 


$66,496 
$5,000 
$70,000 
$630,689 


$236,829 
$43,119 
$15,396 
$11,500 
$45,000 
$137,000 
$110,000 
$81,250 
$12,000 
$20,000 


$712,094 


$113,000 
$10,000 
$12,000 
$5,000 
$3,000 


$12,054 
$59,514 


$93,699 
$10,000 


$45,024 


Trust & Grants 


$121,705 
$35,524 
$115,387 
$66,014 


$338,630 


$219,200 


$219,200 


$143,000 


$143,000 


$161,343 
$161,343 


$500 
$6,000 
$20,000 


$110,000 


Where The Money Goes 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

Summer Program/Telethon 

Total Institutional Advancement 

VI. INFORMATION SERVICES: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 2.0 FTE Positions) 
Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 

Contract Computer Maintenance 
Telephone Service/Maintenance 

Internet Provider 

SIS Training 

Distance Learning Line Service 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 11.0 FTE Positions) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

ACADEMIC COMPUTING: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 8.4 FTE Positions) 
Part Time Staff (1.73 FTE) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

Total Information Services 

VII. ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 3.56 FTE Positions) 
Base 

Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Overtime/Temp 

Marketing New Initiatives 

Marketing Carry-Over 

McNair/College Success 

Financial Aid Grants/Endowment Scholarship 
General Scholarship 

Student Activities Trust 

STUDENT SERVICES: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 28.3 FTE Positions) 
Part-Time Staff (4.28 FTE) 

Base 

Mail/Office/Graphics 

Overtime/Temp 

Observer Scholarship 

ESL Audit 

SPECIALIZED STUDENT SERVICES: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 6.08 FTE Positions) 
Part-Time Staff (4.28 FTE) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

Contract Reimbursement Notetakers/Interpreters 
Consultants/Temp/Overtime 

NETAC Grant 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 4.53 FTE Positions) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

Overtime/Temp 

COLLEGE LIFE AND HEALTHY LIVING: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 6.8 FTE Positions) 
Part-Time Staff (1.01 FTE) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

Student Orientation 

PUBLICATIONS: 

Staffing (Fringe benefit, 2.9 FTE positions) 
Part-time Staff 

Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

MARKETING & MAILING: 

Viewbook 

NECC Credit Brochure 

Academic Handbook 

College Catalog 

Inquiry Card 

Miscellaneous Publications 

Non-Credit Brochure 

Contingency Fund 

Media Advertising 

Advertising/CBI 

Total Enrollment Management 

VIII. ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES: 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 3.0 FTE Positions) 
HUMAN RESOURCES/PAYROLL: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 17.3 FTE Positions) 
Part-Time Staff (.48 FTE) 

COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 17.3 FTE) 
Part-Time Staff (1.2 FTE) 

BUILDING AND GROUNDS: 

Staffing (Fringe Benefits, 18 FTE Positions) 
Base/Mail/Office/Graphics 

Employee Insurance 

Base/Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics 
Personnel Ads 

Heat/Light/Power/Trash 

Snow Plowing 

Security 

Contract Cleaning 

Physical Plant Repair 
Overtime/Registration 

Legal Services-Personnel and Audit 

Audit 

Bookstore Trust 

College Testing/Student Insurance 

Food Service Trust/Facilities Trust 

Degree Candidate/Overhead Trust 

Total Administrative Services 

FOURTH YEAR EQUIPMENT: 

PHYSICAL PLANT REPAIR PROGRAM: 
AFSCME Conversion to 01 type 

FY '98 Retirement Incentive 

Personnel Upgrade 

Working Reserve 

Estimated Staff Vacancies 

SPENDING SUBTOTALS: 

OVERALL EXPENDITURES: 


Allocated 
$21,000 
$11,000 
$404,742 


$107,425 
$4,675 
$2,000 
$165,000 
$115,317 
$25,000 
$180,000 
$21,500 


$440,754 
$46,500 


$236,083 
$37,036 
$14,725 
$1,396,015 


$196,407 
$12,800 
$2,700 
$1,000 
$32,000 
$100,000 


$952,129 
$14,338 
$30,800 
$79,500 
$30,000 
$7,280 
$5,000 


$230,206 
$115,203 
$25,303 


$3,750 


$195,999 
$16,000 
$2,000 


$224,945 
$41,839 
$8,500 
$10,000 


$101,468 
$7,508 
$13,800 


$4,200 
$65,000 
$11,600 
$16,704 
$6,690 
$30,000 
$103,921 


$34,430 
$2,873,020 


$157,918 


$587,161 
$9,538 


$531,201 
$29,600 


$497,491 
$92,000 
$150,000 
$94,000 
$50,000 
$821,000 
$50,000 
$267,000 
$186,000 
$200,000 
$20,000 
$25,000 
$25,000 


$3,792,909 
$567,000 


$58,000 
$250,000 
$30,000 
$250,000 
$250,000 
$21,879,817 
$27,466,616 


Trust & Grants 


$136,500 


$74,834 
$3,620,000 
$30,000 
$475,640 


$100,000 


$20,652 


$10,000 
$130,000 


$4,301,126 


$500 
$190,500 
$38,000 
$58,000 
$287,000 


$5,586,799 
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Former trustees’ chair honored 


e Goudreault receives 
award for dedication as 
board member 


arjorie E. Goudreault, former Hav- 
Me city councilor and 15-year 
chairman of the NECC board of 
trustees, has received the Association of 
Community College Trustees highest honor, 
the M. Dale Ensign Trustee Award. < 
This national award is presénted’ each 
year to a current or former member of the 
board of trustees at a two-year college. 
“It was my extreme pleasure to nomi- 


nate Marjorie for this prestigious award, 


said President David Hartleb. “It is a perfect 
and well-deserved way in which to recog- 
nize and honor her for the tremendous 
impact which she has had on the commu- 
nity college system locally, regionally and 
nationally. 

“She has generously contributed her en- 
ergy, enthusiasm, considerable talents and 
support to Northern Essex for almost as 
long as the college has been in existence.” 

Goudreault, a Haverhill resident, served 
as amember of the college’s advisory board 
from 1969 to 1979 and as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees when it was created in 
1981. 

She stepped down last year and was 
replaced as chairman by Byron Matthews. 

Goudreault’s contributions at NECC in- 
clude: 

Providing leadership in the develop- 
ment of a program for licensed practical 
nurses who wish to become registered 
nurses. 

Improving the college’s registered nurs- 
ing program. 

Helping develop the NECC Center for 
Business and Industry and magnet pro- 


An reser plistied woman 


THE RECIPIENT of this year’s M. Dale Ensign Trustee Award is longtime 
trustee Marjorie E. Goudreault. She served NECC from 1969 to her 
stepping down last year as chairwoman of the board of trustees. 


grams for deaf and hard of hearing stu- 
dents in partnership with Gallaudet Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 

Promoting technical training programs 
at the college for displaced homemakers 
and dislocated or unemployed workers. 

Working to bring the AT&T/CWA Work- 
ers Assistance Center to the Haverhill cam- 
pus. 

Lobbying on behalf of NECC and the 
community college system. 

Instituting an annual Legislators Day at 
the college to acquaint legislators with the 
colleges programs and facilities. 


File photo 


Convincing Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany to donate a building and securing $18 
million in state funds to create the college’s 
Lawrence campus. 

She has served the Haverhill community 
as a city councilor and school committee 
member and has also served on numerous 
other city boards and committees. She is a 
candidate for election in Haverhill’s city 
council race this year. 


Goudreault will receive her award at the 
Association of Community College Trust- 
ees annual convention in Dallas, Texas. 


Trustees approve ‘98 college budget 


continued from page 1 
ing with high school English departments 
to discuss their programs, offerings and 
standards and to identify changes needed 
in her curriculum to ease the tran- 
sition from high school to college. 
Potential benefits include possible 
increased enrollment, better pre- 
pared students and high schools 
will be provided with a clearer view 
of NECC. 

Finegold will use the sabbatical 
to redesign the music technology 
course to make it available on cam- 
pus or by distance learning and to 
learn how to develop a web site and 
further investigate distance learn- 
ing. 

McDermott will use her time to 
develop a reading course geared 
toward individuals or by distance 
learning, aimed at a diverse student 
population, she said. McDermott 
wants to better meet the academic 
needs of students in a nontradi- 
tional learning style. 


At Eastern Bank no one is just 


$25,612 as bookkeeper II. 

One nominee was not approved because 
of insufficient proof that the job needed to 
be full-time. The staff assistant of campus 


Eastern Bank. 


events and gallery coordinator position was 
tabled. 

Hartleb said he also plans to hire three 
full-time faculty members. 


Relentlessly Positive. 


Can Your Career Move Faster? 


Tellers 


— P/T 


In addition to approving the fis- 
cal year 1998 budget and granting 
the sabbaticals, the board of trust- 
ees also approved the following 11 
full-time personnel hirings: Nita 
Lamborghini, $48,000 as assistant 
dean of college life and healthy liv- 
ing; Angela Guarino, $51,000 as act- 
ing director of the academic sup- 
port center; Judith Kamber, $54,610 
as director of staff development; 
Melba Acevedo, $34,373 as staff as- 
sistant/instructional design; June 
Cowen, $46,643 as director of place- 
ment. 

Also, Dina Brown, $33,145 as co- 
ordinator of student activities in 
Haverhill; Christy-Rae Jacobsen, 
$27,059 as assistant coordinator of 
student activities in Lawrence; Kacy 
LaTerza, $29,465 as recruitment of- 
ficer; Gladys Gomez, $26,236 as ac- 
countant II; Michelle Foster, $22,721 
‘as clerk IV; and Sandra Dunn, 


Read the latest in 
campus news in the 
NECC Observer 


a number. Each individual is 

given proper respect, on every 

level, from every level. 

We offer flexible part-time schedules 
competitive starting salaries and our 
desirable Newburyport location at 17 


Storey Avenue. 


Our relentlessly positive attitude 
shows with our customers, our 
employees, and in our communities 
making Eastern Bank a great place 


to work. 
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17 Storey Avenue, Newburyport 


Using your superb customer service skills, 
you will independently operate a teller’s win- 
dow and assist customers with various banking 
services, such as making deposits, cashing 
checks and processing loan payments. You will 
be responsible for promoting the Bank’s image 
of efficient and courteous service, and selling 
various banking services. 

Please apply in person or send your 
resume to: Human Resources, Job 
Code: TPT997, Eastern Bank, 112 
Market St., Lynn, MA 01901. Fax: (617) 
596-4445. 


Look us up on the Web: 
http://www.Easternbank.com 
http://www.jobfind.com 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 


© Eastern Bank 


As Different As A Banking Career Can Be. 


Security officers 
bit, scratched 
during altercation 


| Fee ee ~ Two security guards 
were treated for injuries after an 
irate man bit and scratched them at 
the Lawrence campus. 

Security Capt. Armand Gendron 
gave these details: 

A man approached Gendron and 
said he needed to get keys from his 
wife because of an emergency. 

Security officer Frank St. John es- 
corted the man to her classroom. 
When the woman left the class, the 
man grabbed her car keys, slapped 
her and ran outside. 

The man tried to get into her Jeep 
and Gendron managed to get in be- 
tween the man and the vehicle. 

As Gendron tried to retrieve the 
keys, St. John called 911. The man 
knocked down Gendron and ran out 
of the parking lot. 

Several students and faculty saw 
the incident and began chasing after 
the man. 

St. John continued running after 
the man, but could not keep up. The 
Jeep keys were recovered, but the 
man fled the scene before police ar- 
rived. 

Gendron and St. John were treated 
for scratches, bites and a skinned 
elbow. The incident occurred Sept. 9 
at about 8:45 a.m. 

Also: 

Ailing student: Sept. 3, 9 am.: A 
female student complained of ab- 
dominal pain while in the academic 
service office, B-216. 

The switchboard operator dialed 
911 for an ambulance and the stu- 
dent was taken to Hale Hospital for 
observation. 

These reports were taken from NECC 
security records. 


Proposal would 
allow free tuition 
for some students 


OSTON (AP) — Some low-income 

students could attend NECC and 
other state community colleges for 
free under reductions being consid- 
ered by Massachusetts education of- 
ficials. 

Higher Education Chancellor 
Stanley Koplik has proposed a reduc- 
tion in tuition and fees from $2,500 
in fiscal 1997 to $2,000 in fiscal 2002. 

For students with incomes of less 
than $12,500, who receive federal 
and state grants, that would reduce 
the price from about $500 to zero, 
Koplik calculated. 

Students with greater income — 
who would get less federal and state 
help — would pay progressively more. 
The full amount would be paid by 
students with incomes of more than 
$40,000 on their individual tax re- ° 
turn or more than $80,000 for a joint 
return. 

Board of Higher Education Chair- 
man James Carlin this summer pro- 
posed eliminating tuition at the state’s 
15 community colleges. 

But critics of the proposal said 
that would be costly and could mean 
free schooling for people with ample 
money to pay. 

Koplik said Carlin recognized the 
problems with the proposal and asked 
him to develop something that would 
“make sense.” 

Carlin agrees with the new pro- 
posal, which was aired recently at a 
meeting of the board's fiscal affairs 
committee, Koplik said. 

The initiatives to cut the cost for 
the students would add up to $22 
million per year to the community 
colleges’ budget of about $150 mil- 
lion by 2002, he said. 

Because of rising costs, the board 
also foresees the need for the state to 
pump in an additional $48 million by 
that time, Koplik said. 
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Carlin wants to stress teaching 


@ Higher Ed. chief 
wonders if students are 
getting shortchanged 


OSTON (AP) — Teaching vs. research. 

The debate on college campuses over 

which is more important is bigger 
than your average football rivalry. 

But James Carlin, chairman ofthe state's 
Board of Higher Education, said a trend 
toward favoring the laboratory over the 
classroom is threatening the quality of col- 
lege education in Massachusetts. 

Professors are passing off teaching re- 
sponsibilities to students, he said. 

“It’s outrageous that parents and stu- 
dents pay tuition and their kids get taught 
by graduate students,” Carlin said. “If we do 
less research, we won’t need the graduate 
and part-time students.” 

His philosophy was backed by the au- 
thor of a report on faculty evaluations who 
said college undergraduates are short- 
changed because research is valued more 
highly than teaching. 

“It is one of an ongoing series of confir- 
mations ofthe obvious,” said Carlin. “We've 
been on it for two years.” 

Carlin has been trying — with difficulty 
— to shift the focus of the state’s public 
colleges from research to teaching. One of 


the board's goals is to centralize research 
activities at the University of Massachu- 
setts and keep the state college system in 
the teaching business. 

It hasn't been easy. Some of the state’s 
colleges badly want the prestige and fund- 
ing that come with a university designa- 
tion. 

Fitchburg State College unsuccessfully 
applied to the state board last year for 
authority to grant doctorates. 

Despite the board’s rejection, Salem State 
College also plans to become a university. It 
is adopting university-level programs to 
force the Board of Higher Education or the 
Legislature to ultimately acknowledge its 
status as a university. 

Albert Hamilton, academic vice presi- 
dent at Salem State, said teaching is consis- 
tent with research. 

“Our primary purpose is to teach. That's 
what a university does,” he said. 

Many say research helps, not hurts edu- 
cation. Selma Botman, vice president of 
academic affairs for the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, said good researchers make good 
teachers. 

“When you have an engaged and active 
researcher, that person is more likely to be 
an engaging teacher,” Botman said. 
Unlike Salem or Fitchburg, Framingham 
State College has no interest in becoming a 
university, according to President Raymond 
Kieft. 


“It’s outrageous that 
parents and students 
pay tuition and their 


kids get taught by 
graduate students,” 
Carlin said. 


Founded by Horace Mann, the country’s 
first teaching college views its mission as 
teaching, he said. 

“There’s a myth in modern America that 
the university-level education is better than 
the non-university,” he said. “That’s just 
not true, but there’s the myth. So non- 
universities want to emulate the universi- 
ties.” 

Kieft says it’s very hard to change the 
prevailing culture that rewards research. 
The federal government and corporations 
give lip service to teaching, but they put far 
more money behind research than they do 
teaching, he said. 

“Overhead money brings in buildings, it 
brings in yachts,” he said. “That's the es- 
sence of the issue.” 


Study to lower student drinking 


® Looks to find a 
connection betweeen 
automobile crashes and 
blood alcohol levels 


HAPEL HILL, N.C. (AP) — Researchers 

want to get to the bottom ofa topic 

that now is a mixture of myth and 
fact, drinking habits of college students. 

Billed as a first-of-its-kind study, officials 
said Tuesday that volunteer students at 
UNC-Chapel Hill will take alcohol breath 
tests and be interviewed after they return 
to dorms, fraternity and sorority houses 
and other residences at night. 

“All that’s available now on student al- 
cohol use are stories passed around on 
campuses and surveys students have com- 
pleted,” said Rob Foss, manager of alcohol 
studies for the University of North Carolina 
Highway Safety Research Center. “In addi- 
tion to interviewing people... we're going to 
try to get breath measurements,” he said, 
adding that the breath measurements have 
attracted attention from alcohol safety ex- 
perts around the nation. 


“People cannot generally tell you if 
they've had enough to drink that their 
cognitive function was impaired.” 

Foss said drinking is a part of the cul- 
ture, on and off campuses. Once the re- 
search data is available, the university can 
use it to form programs to try to control 
drinking. If Thursday night drinking seems 
to be prevalent, he said, the university 
could encourage professors to have more 
tests and quizzes on Fridays. 

Foss said collecting breath alcohol mea- 
surements will avoid the problems of ques- 
tionnaires being filled out accurately. Until 
this study, most alcohol breath measure- 
ments were collected from motorists and 
not pedestrians. 

Three-person teams of interviewers will 
begin work next month and concentrate 
their efforts on Thursday through Saturday 
night for about four weeks, Foss said. 

Students’ names won't be recorded, and 
students who are too drunk to drive will be 
encouraged to sleep it off, he said. Usually, 
people are fascinated by the hand-held 
breath measuring machine — about the 
size of a deck of cards — and cooperate fully, 
Foss said. 

Information is to be collected three times: 


this fall, next fall and a final collection after 
any alcohol programs are implemented by 
the university. The program is funded with 
an $80,000 grant from the state and $200,000 
from the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. 

The state safety program is interested in 
finding out drinking habits and alcohol 
levels to see what correlation there is be- 
tween alcohol and crash rates among young 
people, said Joe Parker, director of the 
Governor's Highway Safety Program. 

“The crash rate for young people way 
exceeds that of any other age group.” 

Mo Nathan, president of the UNC stu- 
dent body, said students need the informa- 
tion from the survey. 

“We're operating under a lot of stereo- 
types,” Nathan said. “We need the facts.” 

Recent incidents, such as the fire deaths 
of students in a fraternity house and a 
drinking-related fatal fall, sparked interest 
in dealing with alcohol abuse. 

“We've heard a wake-up call,” Nathan 
said. “We got out of bed and we started 
working on the problem. The University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill is no different 
in this regard than colleges and universities 
across the nation.” 


Rock ‘n’ roll college strikes a chord 


@ Popular music 
invades the classrooom 
at UNC-Chapel Hill 


HAPEL HILL, N.C. (AP) — The first clue 

this was no ordinary music appre 

ciation class was the Beach Boys’ 
“Good Vibrations” blaring through the au- 
ditorium as students showed up for their 
first lecture. 

“You're the charter members,” said John 
Covach, the ponytailed instructor. “I think 
it's way cool we're doing this.” 

The “History of Rock Music” had no 
trouble filling its rolls when it was added to 
the University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill's schedule this spring. 

While jazz history has been taught in 
colleges for years, rock has long been 
shunned by music departments. Covach, 
38, says that is changing. 

“It's clear music departments are no 
longer going to be able to 
ignore popular music,” he 
said, noting that just 2 per- 
cent of CDs sold in the 
United States are classical 
and 2.5 percent are jazz. 

Covach, a classically 
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trained musical theorist, teaches with a 
Fender Stratocaster guitar hanging around 
his neck so he can play tunes in class, and 
an acoustical guitar is kept handy, too. 

He grew up in suburban Detroit playing 
progressive rock, but when it became clear 
his band career was going nowhere he 
applied at a graduate music program at the 
University of Michigan. 

“I had to be sneaky. I applied as a pia- 
nist,” he said. 

Covach said he led “a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” existence as he made his way through 
the master’s and doctoral programs, study- 
ing classical music during the week and 
playing pop music at bar mitzvahs and 
weddings on the weekend. 

On the first day of his rock class, Covach 
played Bing Crosby to set the stage for Elvis’ 
arrival in the mid-'50s. 

“I want to engage them in some critical 
thinking and problem-solving,” he said. 
“Why was Elvis perceived as such a threat in 
1955? Why is rock ‘n’ roll seen as a threat (to 


spread) juvenile delinquency?” 

Covach will raise the same question 
when he covers the 1980s and the banning 
of 2 Live Crew’s albums across the country. 

Covach plans to explore all rock styles, 
from the British invasion to Motown to 
psychedelia to disco, punk and rap. Stu- 
dents will be asked to write three papers, 
listen to tapes in the library and will have to 
identify styles at exam time. 

He thinks the section on MTV might be 
the toughest to teach because students 
have strong opinions about the material. 

“People can be very bigoted about popu- 
lar music, they have a narrow band of 
music they'll tolerate,” he said. 

Freshman Tabitha Joyce signed up for 
the class to balance out her English and 
foreign language requirements, she said. “I 
know a lot about ‘70s bands, but not the 
earlier ones.” 

Nate O'Keefe, a junior, is interested in 
the story rock tells. 

“Most people would argue it’s a near- 

perfect reflection of 

: popular culture,” he 

¢ said. “Of course, you 

should study it if you 

want to look at soci- 

ety in the last 40 
years.” 


Students patrol 
after N.H. party 


URHAM, N.H. (AP) — Police con- 

tinue looking for several people 
they say incited rock throwing stu- 
dents during a party riot, as Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire student vol- 
unteers plan to fan out to try to keep 
things calm. 

College officials, students and po- 
lice met to talk about the fracas and 
come up with ways to prevent an- 
other. 

Leila Moore, UNH vice president 
for student affairs, said as many as 20 
student volunteers will make rounds 
to counsel students to take care of 
each other and keep things under 
control. 

“I am pleased this response is a 
student-based initiative,” Moore said. 

Moore described the mood on cam- 
pus as very troubled, after police tried 
to break up a recent off-campus party 
of 400-500 students while being pelted 
with rocks, bottles and beer cans. 

“We expect our students to be civil 
and respectful in the community in 
which they live,” UNH President Joan 
Leitzel said, adding that it was fortu- 
nate no one was hurt, and praised 
police officers for using restraint. 

“But I am brought back to the 
overwhelming disappointment I have 
in the behavior of students who took 
part, those who threw rocks and 
bottles and those who cheered the 
crowd on.” 

UNH senior Patrick Harvey, 21, of 
Amherst, was charged with throwing 
rocks and bottles at police and disor- 
derly conduct. 


New approach to 
college grading 


ADISON, Wis. (AP) — Grade-point 

averages, criticized by some aca- 
demics as an inaccurate mark of a 
student’s abilities, may go the way of 
slates and inkwells. The University of 
Wisconsin-Madison has been invited 
to investigate a new grading system. 

The “Achievement Index,” de- 
signed at Duke University, considers 
a professor's grade and a student's 
performance relative to his or her 
peers. 

Proponents say the system adjusts 
for differences in grading policies — 
“easy graders” vs. tough professors. 
Duke officials are experimenting with 
the system and believe it works, said 
UW Provost John Wiley. 

“I think they're worried not about 
the science of it, but about the psy- 
chology behind it,” Wiley said. “If this 
index works, and it probably will 
work, it could transition out the GPA.” 

In experiments with Duke stu- 
dents, those with the highest GPAs 
remained on top and those with the 
lowest remained at the bottom. But 
the status of those in the middle 
changed dramatically, Duke reported. 

In March, Duke faculty narrowly 
rejected a proposal to inform stu- 
dents of their Achievement Index 
scores. In a referendum earlier in the 
year, 88 percent of students respond- 
ing opposed the index. 

Like Duke, the UW has experi- 
enced “grade inflation” in recent 
years, Wiley said. 

“We just finished a UW analysis, 
and the bottom line is for the last 10 
or more years there’s been a steady 
trend of fewer F’s and more A's.” 

If the UW’s Faculty Senate decides 
to use the Achievement Index, the ° 
grades of one class of UW students 
will be sent to Duke for analysis. 
Later, the UW could obtain a copy of 
the Duke software program and do 
its own analyses, eventually includ- 
ing the information on transcripts. 

A faculty committee will recom- 
mend in coming months whether the 
UW should participate. 

“I believe this index is probably an 
advancement,” Wiley said. “But 
whether we should do it or not is 
another question.” 
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Haverhilll’s or 


@ Probation officers try to keep 
up with people who violate 
their probation 


By JACK SHIRLING 
Staff Reporter 


people are easing back into their lazy-boys, ready to 

watch an episode of their favorite TV show . . . that is, 
most people. 

For Haverhill probation officers, Patti Gleason, Judy 
Tracy and community police officer Todd Smith, they are 
ready to turn on Nite Lite. 

In an effort to keep their probationers on the up and up, 
these three team together to track down those who ignore 
judges’ orders. 

“If they are not complying, there are different levels of 
corrective actions to ensure they meet the conditions of 
their probation,” Gleason said. 

Tracy says, “If they are habitual offenders, we simply ask 
the judge to revoke probation, and they are either sent to 
jail or placed in a juvenile detention center.” 

Operation Nite Lite was started in 1992 in Dorchester 
when police officers and probation officers joined forces. 
The success of the program was quickly noticed and 
spawned similar programs throughout the state. The total 
number of communities involved is 16. Haverhill’s version 
of Nite Lite is one year-old. 

The goal of Nite Lite is a proactive approach to prevent- 
ing recidivism among youthful offenders sentenced to 
probation. 

Smith, also a community police officer, ensures the 
safety of probation officers while they are doing their 
house checks. Without the police, the house checks could 
turn into dangerous events for the probation officers. 

“The police enable us to do our jobs more effectively,” 
Gleason said. 

Smith has taken this collaborative very seriously by 
putting together a book with pictures of the probationers, 
their curfews and their terms of probation and distributing 
them to detectives and narcotic agents in an effort to track 
them. 

“If we just read through the book once or twice, and we 
see them on the street, we'll recognize them and know that 
they are not supposed to be where they are. Before this, if 
they showed up to probation once a week they were never 
held accountable for anything in between unless they were 
arrested,” Smith said. 

Gleason and Tracy are also involved with the Haverhill 
public school system in an attempt to insure their juvenile 
probationers are in compliance with their probation and 
the law. 

“Schools fax the attendance records of our kids to us, so 
we know who’s attended and who hasn’t, who’s in trouble, 
who isn’t,” Gleason said. 

“We have eyes and ears throughout the city,” Tracy said. 

On this night the three are out knocking on doors to 
ensure their probationers have complied with their curfew 
ordered by the judge. 

“Crime doesn't just happen from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
while we are in our offices; it happens all hours and that’s 
why we are out here,” Gleason explained. 

Before they start knocking on doors, Officer Smith 
checks in at the police substation located on Winter Street. 
Gleason and Tracy go over their lists and coordinate their 
plan of action: whose house to go to first? 

It’s 8:30 p.m. when Smith whips the door open, and in 
a flash is speeding to a disturbance. 

“Second time tonight,” he moans, “second time to- 
night.” 

When he arrives at the scene, he is greeted by fellow 
officers. 

There are 40, maybe 50 people, gathered and milling 
about Gleason and Tracy. Immediately recognizing some of 
their people, they jump to find out what is going on. Smith 
sees this and heads to their side. 

“The terms of your probation state you are to be in by 
8 p.m.” Tracy said to her client “But there is a fight out 
here,” the kid replies. Tracy states again, “You're to be in by 
8 p.m. and it is now 8:40.” Head bowed, he leaves. 

“See!” she said. “If we weren’t here, nobody would have 
known he was on probation.” 

Meanwhile, Gleason is off talking to one of her proba- 
tioners. She comes back to the cruiser looking tired. 

“T've heard these stories over and over again. Probation 
is a privilege and not one to be taken lightly, now we are 
making sure it is not,” she said. 

After 20 minutes, the police grow tired of baby-sitting 
and tell everybody they either have to leave the area, go into 
their homes or spend the night in jail. 

This isn’t the first time the two were involved in a 
situation like this. Ironically, their scariest memory oc- 
curred just three houses down on the same street. 

Two summers ago while out on Nite Lite, Officer Smith 
was called over the radio and told to report to head 


IE eight o’clock on Tuesday night, and most working 


quarters. At this point he 
was informed there was 
a drug sting going down 
and the state police were 
spearheading the opera- 
tion. Haverhill police 
were to back up. 

“They were all inside 
preparing,” Gleason said. 

Referring to the state 
police and the Haverhill 
police. Gleason and Tracy 
asked if they could stay 
while the bust went down 
and after much debate, 
were told they could. 

While parked in a 
store parking lot not far 
away from the scene, a 
call came over the radio, 
a call officers pray never 
to hear, “Man down. Man 
down.” 

With sirens echoing 
from all over the city the 
three responded. 

“The scariest thing 
I’ve ever been through,” 
Tracy said. 

“Yeah!” Gleason said. 
“We didn’t know if guns 
were involved, we knew 
nothing.” 

When they arrived at 
the scene Gleason sim- 
ply said, “Chaos.” 

Shaking her head, 
Tracey agreed. As Smith 
exited the car he told 
both probation officers 
to “Stay put.” 

Unarmed, and truly 
in the dark, both adhered 
to his wishes. At this 
point, neither knew ex- 
actly what was taking 
place, other than an of- 
ficer was down. Talking 
between themselves they 
wondered whether they 
should duck or... 

The tension between 
them was broken a short 
while later, when Smith radioed back to his own cruiser, 
instructing Gleason to move the car off to the side to make 
room for the ambulance. Gleason complied. It isn’t easy to 
navigate from the passenger seat to the driver seat in a 
police cruiser, because, “There are all kinds of equipment 
officers have in there, and it is mostly in the middle. It’s like 
a cockpit of an F-16,” she said. 

After safely negotiating her way, Gleason was again met 
with what was yet her biggest obstacle, a fellow officer who 
thought she was trying to steal the car. 

Gleason recalls, “He came running over and reached in 
at me, grabbing my shoulder. I quickly told him that I'ma 
probation officer, and showed him the badge that we wear 
around our necks, at which point he let go.” 

“And I did what Todd asked me to do.” State Trooper 
Frank Hughes was stabbed twice in the abdomen that 
evening, the result of being recognized by one of the 
suspects, police theorize. 

As it turned out, the two suspects arrested were juve- 
niles and Gleason had worked with one of the families in 
the past. 

“There were things we knew about them (the suspects) 
that police didn’t, so we were able to assist them. We 
already had a relationship with them and the mother of 
one found it easier to talk with us,” Tracy said. 

It’s now 9:15 p.m. and we are on our way to a juvenile’s 
house in Bradford. Tracy pulls a folder out of her briefcase 
and quickly flips through it. 

“What number,” Smith asks. 

She tells him. 

He flips on the spot light and starts checking. 

“This must be it here,” Smith tells us. 

Tracy and Smith get out and walk to the front door, a 
little sign says to use back door. As we approach the door 
Tracy says, “He’s not going to be here.” 

“He had an appointment with me this morning and 
didn’t show.” 

Smith rings it again. 

“The lights are on,” Smith said, looking to the second 
floor of the house. 

Tracy bangs on the door. 

“I write in his file that he didn’t show up for his 
appointment and he wasn’t home at the time the judge 
ordered, and that he is in violation of the terms of proba- 
tion,” Tracy said. 

Gleason said, “Not home huh!” 
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Cagney 


Probation offenders beware 


and Lacey 
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JUDY TRACY, Community Police Officer Todd Smith, and Patti Gleason 
discuss their plan of action, before heading out to do some home checks. 


“Nope!” retorts Tracy. 

As they were getting in the vehicle the radio blurted out 
that Officer Smith was to take them home and proceed to 
the area of the earlier disturbance. The shift captain feared 
this already volatile scene could explode in an instant and 
wanted police presence throughout the night. 

Operation Nite Lite was about to be turned off. 

“Our message is getting across,” Tracy said. 

“Probationers coming into our office can’t “yes” us to 
death. They can’t do that any more because we have the 
answers and we know where they are, or aren’t,” Gleason 
bristles. 

They decide that Friday night they will go out again. 

“That’s my favorite,” announces Gleason. 

“They're all out and we know their favorite spots,” Tracy 
says. 

“Businesses love to see us,” they both seemed to say at 
the same time, with a chuckle. 

For Gleason and Tracy their work day has come to an 
end. But they wanted the probationers of Haverhill to 


‘ know, 


“We're out, any where, any night, any time.” 


Judy Tracy 


“There were things we knew 
about them (the suspects) that 
police didn’t, so we were able to 


assist them. We already had a 
relationship with them and the 
mother of one found it easier to 
talk with us,” she said. 
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Wake-up call to the Vatican 


It’s time for 
priests to be 
allowed to get 
married 


By LOUISE DUDA 
Guest Contributor 


We, as a civilized nation, are far 
more sophisticated than our fa- 
thers. And they were far more 
sophisticated than their fathers, 
and so onand on back to the Stone 
Age. 

The only consistency is incon- 
sistency. Most of us have evolved 
into the 20th century, except for 
the institution of the Catholic 
Church.|Iam disheartened by their 
inability to “see the forest through 
the trees.” There are numerous 
problems amongst priests in re- 
gard to deviant sexual behavior, 
alcoholism and inability to attract 
more individuals to join the priest- 
hood. 

The Vatican stands rigid, in 
defiance of reality. They continue 
to live in the past, with antiquated 
rules. They should reconsider the 
“vow of celibacy,” and sanction 
matrimony for priests. 

Let us think about the restraints 
the “vow of celibacy” entails. As 
human beings, we are born with 
fundamental needs, such as food, 
shelter, water, sleep and, equally 
important, sex. Sex is an inborn 
compulsion we crave to satisfy. 


Taking a “vow of celibacy” flies 
in the face of reality. I believe a 
significant population of priests 
who went astray had superlative 
intentions, but a healthy, malnour- 
ished, sexual desire. 

By not being able to fulfill this 
basic sexual need in a mutually 
satisfying manner which married 
couples embrace, they digress into 
inappropriate, “taboo” sexual av- 
enues.! do not concur with abnor- 
mal sexual behavior, but I do em- 
pathize with their dilemma. 

They fell by the wayside in the 
name of God. Isn't it sufficient 
that these men devote their lives 
to serve God? With a spouse by 
their side, they would be emotion- 
ally nurtured, physically satisfied 
and, therefore, happier, more valu- 
able human beings. 

Married priests would be less 
inclined to commit hideous sexual 
acts, and more focused on facili- 
tating God. 

Since Adam and Eve, men and 
women have been enamored to 
each other. When a man and 
woman have their first encounter, 
they are physically attracted, and, 
as the relationship matures, they 
are enticed by each other’s innate 
beauty. 


There is nothing quite like shar- . 


ing your life with a soul mate. No 
predicament is as earth shatter- 
ing when you have someone to 
share your tears. Nothing gives 


more gratification than to share a 
moment of rapture with a special 
someone. 

Statistically, married people are 
happier and subsist longer; in this 
regard, marriage is a stabilizing 
factor. The more steadfast a 
person’s life is, the less likely he or 
she will mistreatment substances. 

One substance immediately 
available to priests is wine, being 
a staple during daily communion, 
celebrated during Mass. What a 
luring temptation for a man who 
is living a sequestered life and is 
sexually famished. 

He may have considered violat- 
ing his “vow of celibacy,” but in- 
stead he chooses alcohol to drown 
the void he feels in his existence. It 
stands to reason alcoholism runs 
rampant in priesthood. The more 
well-rounded and stable the priest 
is, the less likely he will be beck- 
oned by the temptress—alcohol. 

The typical teenager in 1997 is 
bombarded with sexual innuen- 
does in all forms of advertisements, 
movies and television. To compli- 
cate matters, these are vulnerable, 
impressionable years in their lives. 

Sex is glamourous, and their 
hormones are raging. There are 
career choices to be made at this 
juncture of their lives. They could 
opt to become a pilot, touring the 
world, or a doctor, healing the 
sick. Perhaps they could become a 
teacher, imparting knowledge, or 
an artist, expressing creativity. 

There are numerous challeng- 
ing and fulfilling avenues to choose 


from. What incentive does a mod- 
ern day youngster have subjecting 
himself to the stringency priest- 
hood offers? I behold none. 

For this reason, I conclude there 
is a scant supply of priests. The 
church has dealt with this dilemma 
by permitting “lay people” to as- 
sist priests as eucharistic minis- 
ters, both within the church, giv- 
ing communion, and outside, vis- 
iting the afflicted and elderly. 

They employ “lay people” to 
direct our children in Sunday 
school and deacons, who are al- 
lowed to marry, but lack the sta- 
tus and power ofa priest, to assist 
priests. These are the only bends I 
have seen in the Vatican rule. 

Isn't it time to give the Vatican 
a wake up call? Churches are clos- 
ing all around us, due to the scar- 
city of priests. Being able to live a 
“normal sex life” would unques- 
tionably allure more candidates 
into priesthood. 

What detriment would be 
brought about if priests could en- 
ter the matrimonial state? I see 
absolutely none. In actuality, I feel 
it would add stability and make 
them into well rounded people. 

They would possess first hand 
experience and knowledge of di- 
versified life situations ifthey could 
marry and raise a family. They 
could counsel young couples about 
to be married, and grasp day to 
day problems the other parishio- 
ners encounter by merely experi- 
encing the same problems. 

It would deliver him closer to 


the populace. Protestant minis- 
ters are allowed to marry — why 
shouldn't Catholic priests? 

They are mortals with human 
needs, similar to you and me. God 
gave us sexual drives to procreate. 
Furthermore, sex allows us the 
sentiment of being one with an- 
other human being, releases frus- 
tration and gives us gratification. 

Give priests back the ability to 
satisfy their basic human needs. I 
guarantee we will see a noticeable 
decline in “taboo” sex and alcohol- 
ism amongst priests, and a dis- 
tinct augmentation in vocational 
interest in the priesthood. 

We are at the brink of the mil- 
lennium — let's get with the times. 

Editor’s note: 

Louise Duda is an NECC student. 


What detriment 
would be brought 
about if priests 


could enter the 
matrimonial 
state? I see abso- 
lutely none. 


ROLE-PLAYING GAMES 


COLLECTABLE CARD GANES 


NETWORKED 
COMPUTER GAMES 
10% OFF WITH 
STUDENT ID 


(978) 686-4440 


126 MERRIMACK ST 
METHUEN, MA 01844 
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“B&W film 


*B & W paper 
¢ Developing Tanks 
* Instant passport photos 


¢ Frames 
* Enlargements 
* Same day developing 
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student prices 
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Haverhill, MA 
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content. 
Call us at ext. 3640 or ext. 3633 with 
story ideas. Thank you! 
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Peer tutors 
help make the grade 


Do you have: 
* excellent grades 
* time before, between or after classes 
* a willingness to help others 
If so, the Academic support center needs 
you-become a peer tutor! 


Earn $5.25 per hour. Training is provided. 
Contact Penny Kelley, Peer Tutor Program, 
Spurk-208 
(978) 556-3411 
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Half-Tuition 
Scholarships 


(For both full and part-time students!) 


Bradford’s 


Transfer Counselor 
Kathy Bresnahan 


can answer 
your questions. 
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Bradford College 


320 South Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 01835-7393 
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Dressing up 
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CHILDREN PERFORMERS prepare for their show at Haverhill's Septemberfest. 


Fairs 


Area communities welcome 
upcoming season with fall 
festivities 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


eptember brings change. 

Shorter days, crisp tempera 

tures, radiantly colored foli- 
age. It all seems to happen suddenly. 
One weekend beachgoers are lazily 
soaking up the late August sun read- 
ing that long romance or who-done- 
it book, when Labor Day rolls in. 

Somehow, like a wake-up call from 
nature, temperatures dip, leaves turn 
color and days shorten. School se- 
mesters begin, local farmers are busy 
harvesting the last of summer’s pre- 
cious crops and towns bustle with 
the details of craft fairs and festivals 
to celebrate the fall season, which 
officially begins Sept. 22. 

Pumpkins and Halloween decora- 
tions appear everywhere, retail stores 
are completely stocked with fall/win- 
ter clothes and some have begun to 
pull out (gulp) Christmas items. 

Like it or not, before we realize it, 
we are swept up in the hustle and 
bustle of the new season even before 
we've shaken out the last of the sand 
from our bathing suits. 

Summer’s geraniums, roses and 
impatiens are replaced with 
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Methuen apple orchard adapts to changing 


Owner of family farm is 
dedicated to maintain 100 
years of quality, crisp, 
sweet apples 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


great day out but you want the best in quality, a 

good selection and friendly service, Bill Fitzgerald 
of Mann Orchards is happy to be of service. 

Located on Route 113 in Methuen, Mann has 
existed for over 100 years with 45 acres of land, 40 of 
which are apple orchards. 

While other fruits and vegetables are also avail- 
able the macintosh, mutsu, cortland, ida reds, 
macouns and other apple varieties are the highlight 
of the business. 

“The late spring and hot weather has had some 
affect on other vegetables, but the apples have fared 
well,” Fitzgerald said. “Our crop is about four to 
seven days late but that’s all.” 

Business at Mann Orchards has been good selling 
10,000 bushels of apples per year, mainly because of 
the good quality and price which is especially impor- 
tant in the ‘90's. 

~ “People are demanding bigger and better quality. 
They want crisp apples with good color,” Fitzgerald 
said. 

Handling of apples is crucial and the pickers who 
are hired each year to harvest the apples are specially 
trained to ensure their good quality and appearance. 

“I have nothing against ‘pick-your-own’ apple 


if f picking your own apples is not your idea of a 
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Merrimack Valley tradition 


METHUEN’S MANN Orchards has offered local residents tons of apples, pies and other 


goodies for over a hundred years. 

farms, said Fitzgerald, but the way those apples get 
handled, they're bruised and discolored by the time 
you get home with them.” 

Harvesting begins the first week of September 
through the end of October and the crop is placed in 
the cold storage house, which maintains a 30-32 
degree temperature throughout the year to ensure 
freshness and taste for the year- round customers. 

Fresh pies are also available at Mann Orchards. 
With 42 years of making apple pies, Fitzgerald offers 
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this tip for everyone baking their own apple pies. 

“Leave out the nutmeg,” he said. “It kills the taste 
of the apple.” 

Among the best apples for baking are cortlands, 
mutsus and baldwins. Macouns (pronounced MA- 
COWANS) are great eating apples. 

Fitzgerald said that any basic recipe is good for 
apple pie as long as the right apples are used. 

“The art is selecting the finest apples,” he said. 

He also cautions against using too much sugar. 
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HAVERHILL FIREFIGHTERS put together this display which fills a make-shift corridor with smoke. Children crawl through the tunnel 
as if they are escaping an actual fire. This teaches children to stay low to the ground and crawl in case of a fire. 


Showtime in New England 


® Fairs in Topsfield, 
Deerfield offer fun, activities 
with exhibits, entertainment 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


here can you see a horse show, a beauty 

pageant, a circus, view beekeeping exhib 

its, take part in a scavenger hunt, a pig 
scramble and a dozen more events in one place 
without moving your car? 

Easy. The Deerfield and Topsfield Fairs. 

The annual agricultural extravaganzas are pre- 
paring their fairgrounds for the ultimate in exhibits, 
entertainment and family fun with a blockbuster 
schedule of events occurring every half hour. 

While traditionally centered around livestock 
shows and contests, each offers a wide variety of 
activities to please everyone, young and old and 
includes food delights from cotton candy to pizza. 

The Deerfield Fair, which runs from Sept. 25 
through Sunday, Sept. 28 features the Coast to Coast 
Hitch, a team of eight horses that travelled cross 
country from Kennebunk, Maine to California in 
1994. 

The Miss Deerfield Fair Pageant takes place at 5 
p-m. on Friday with competition in swimsuit, talent 
and evening wear, while the Star Spangled Circus, 
complete with aerial and ground stars, performs 
twice a day. 

Entertainment includes the country music of 
Hank Thompson, the Big Band sounds of Bill Fasulos 
and the Deerfield Dixielanders. 

The Fair is located east of Manchester and South 
of Concord by taking Route. 93 North to 101 East to 
Exit 3. Follow signs to the fairgrounds. 

Admission is $6 for adults, $4 for seniors and kids 
12 and under enter free. For more information, call 
(603) 463-7421. 

The Topsfield Fair opens its ten-day run on. Oct.4 


with a parade that leaves the Topsfield Center green 
at 9 a.m. and heads for the fairgrounds located on 
Route 1. 

The opening day festivities include the famous 
New England Giant Pumpkin Weigh-Off which draws 
contestants from areas in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Growers must produce a firm, bruise-free pump- 
kin typically weighing in excess of 300 pounds that 
must remain on display at the vegetable building for 
the length of the fair. 

First prize pays $3,500 for the largest pumpkin, 
with second and third paying $1,000 and $750. Last 
year’s giant weighed in at 749 pounds. 

A new addition to this year’s fair will be the Farm 
and Fair Museum featuring antique farm tools and 
dairy equipment including a 100 year-old delivery 
wagon once used by the Hood Company, and a 
demonstration on how butter was made. 

For horse lovers, the Hollamore Eight-Horse 
Clydsdale Hitch and the Coors Six-Horse Belgian 
Hitch will perform daily in the arena. 

If beer is your choice of beverage, you may be 
interested in the Home Brewing contest. 

If you want to sit back and hear the sounds of B. 
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Tribune 
HORSES DELIGHT 
the crowd at last 
year’s Topsfield Fair. 


J. Thomas, Ricky Van Shelton, Chuck Negron (voice of 
Three Dog Night) and Chubby Checker who will 
perform on separate days at the Grand Stand. The 
shows are free upon admission to the fair. 

The Topsfield Fair runs from Oct. 4 through Oct. 
13. Admission is $6 Monday through Friday $7 week- 
ends and holidays, and $3 for senior citizens on 
Monday Oct. 6. Children aged nine and under enter 
free. Parking is $4. 

To get to the Fair, take Route 95 to Exit 50, to 
Route 1. Proceed two miles to the fairgrounds. 

For more information, call 887-5000. 


“Growers must produce a 
firm, bruise-free pumpkin 


typically weighing in excess 
of 300 pounds that must 
remain on display...” 
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Fall is apple picking 
time in New England 


@ Some of the 
greatest choices 
are close to home 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


K folks, here’s the drill. It 
O happens every year in Sep 

tember and is mandatory 
in keeping with the New England 
tradition of welcoming the Fall 
season. 

It’s apple picking time. So pile 
the gang into the car and head 
north on I-95 to Exit 1 (Seabrook) 
and continue to Route 1, then take 
a left on Route 88 and stop. 

There'll be approximately two 
miles of other apple-pickin’ wanna- 
be’s in front of you, all headed to 
Applecrest Farms in Hampton 
Falls. But don’t lose heart. It’s 
worth the wait. There’s more than 
just apples here and, besides, what 
else would you do on a beautiful 
Fall weekend. Paint the house? 
Rake leaves? 

There are over 400 acres of 
apple orchards yielding McIntosh, 
cortlands, macouns, empires, 
mutsus, delicious, etc., to choose 
from and you can buy a half-bushel 
bag to fill with 22 pounds of apples 
for all those pies, jams and breads 
you're gonna make when you get 
home. 

If you're not sure which apples 


Summer’s 


@ Haverhill family 
continues long- 
time traditions 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


rea farmers are working at 
full pace harvesting the last 
of the summer crops. But 


not all vegetables have been plen- 
tiful this year, according to 
Kathleen Srybny of Srybny's Farm 
on Hilldale Avenue, Haverhill. 

“While the summer weather 
has been beautiful for vacation- 
ers, crops suffered through a 
drought and cold nights,” she said. 

“It's that hot, sticky weather 
that’s perfect for corn growth. 
When it’s humid and the air is 
still, you can almost hear the corn 
growing,” she said. 

The Srybny family has been 
farming their 100 acres since 1914, 
though past years have yielded 
more bountiful harvests. She said 
the late spring delayed corn plant- 
ing from the middle of April to 
early May, thus delaying its avail- 
ability on the stands. 

“Sometimes we grow corn right 
into October, but not this year,” 
she said. 

Planting corn is a very precise 
process. It must be spaced within 
a day or so apart and planted 
throughout the summer so that it 
can be picked daily. When the 
weather does not cooperate, it can 
be disastrous. If too much grows 
at one time, it ends up being 
ground up and fed to the cows. 

While there are several variet- 
ies of corn, the most popular is the 
sweet butter and sugar and white 
corn, which must be planted far 
away from the tougher ornamen- 


Ready to go 
J. Shirling photo 
READY TO PICK are thou- 
sands of pumpkins at area 
farms. 
to pick, you can stop in the Mart 
for a complimentary taste of each 
kind with helpful suggestions on 
canning, baking or just plain eat- 
ing. 

If you don't feel up to covering 
the 400 acres by foot, you can take 
a hay ride around the orchards on 
one of the horse drawn tractors 
until you build up enough steam 
to walk over to the pumpkin patch 
where you can pick you own pump- 


kins for 30 cents a pound. 

By now, you'll probably be hun- 
gry, so head for the center of the 
Mart where you can get fresh hot 
corn right off the grill, a cup of 
chowder, a hot dog, some fresh 
apple pie or cider donuts. 

You can wash it all down with 
a cup of fresh cider which you can 
press yourself from apples pro- 
vided at the center, and listen to 
the sounds of Country, Irish or 
Blue Grass music from the bands 
appearing every Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

There’s face painting for the 
kids and a craft shop filled with 
holiday artifacts next to the Mart 
which is filled with fresh veg- 
etables, pies and freshly picked 
fruit and assorted jams and good- 
ies. 

Applecrest has been in busi- 
ness since the 1800s and contin- 
ues to draw thousands to its pic- 
turesque farmland in Hampton 
Falls. 

The farm is open seven days a 
week for apple picking and Mart 
purchases. Entertainment and spe- 
cial events run weekends until 
Oct. 19. 

After you've used up all your 
apples and pumpkins, you may 
want to plan your next trip up to 
the nearest Christmas Tree Farm 
to tag the tree you'll cut down in 
a few weeks. 

For that trip, you'll need to 
bring a saw and a strong back. 


rg 


. 
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APPLE PIES were a big hit at this year’s pie competition 
held at Haverhill’s Septemberfest. 


bounty: local farmers welcome harvest 


tal Indian corn to prevent cross- 
pollination. 

Asked if fresh corn can be fro- 
zen, Srybny said she has had no 
luck with it. 

“I've tried freezing it in various 
ways,” she said. “Whole, 
unshucked and uncooked; 
shucked and partially cooked, but 
it always tastes mushy.” 

She explained that only the 
heartier kernels of the Golden 
Banton variety, used by commer- 
cial growers, hold up well for freez- 
ing. The smaller sweeter corn that 
everyone buys on the stands does 
not do well. 

Tomatoes are the other big 
seller and the best time to buy 
them is the middle of August when 
they are really ripe. 

While most customers are buy- 
ing them for eating purposes, 
Srybny said that less than 1 per- 
cent of customers still buy large 
quantities for canning or cooking. 

“People work too much and 
don't have time for putting up 
vegetables,” she said. 

“The ‘90's generation of work- 
ing couples just doesn’t allow for 
the long process of home canning 
from years ago.” 

But Srybny and her family still 
practice the old traditions they 
were brought up with. 

“I'm up until midnight some- 
times, putting up vegetables. It’s 
too much for one person to do,” 
she said. 

She suggested the only way to 
put up fresh tomato sauce is to 
have an assembly line of workers. 
The tomatoes are put through spe- 
cial presses that separate the seeds 
and skin from the flesh. 

Then they are transferred to 
large SO-quart pots, where they 
cook down for a couple of hours 
before adding some seasonings. 

After cooling down, the sauce 


is ladled into special freezer bags 
or containers and rushed to the 
enormous deep freezers for keep- 
ing over the winter. 

Srybny's family goes one step 
further than just putting up their 
own vegetables. 

Part of the 100 acres is used for 
livestock, such as cattle, chickens, 
turkeys and some pigs which is 
sent out for slaughter and pack- 
aged for deep freezing for the win- 
ter. 


She says that with all the health 
issues of today, they benefit know- 
ing there are no chemicals or addi- 
tives to their meat and can taste 
the difference in the flavor. 

While she realizes that her fam- 
ily is unique in their traditions 
and that today’s hurried life-styles 
don't allow for home food pro- 
cessing, she says that there are 
some foods that can be prepared 
in a very short time. 

A quick tomato sauce for pasta 


‘ P LJ 
takes only about 15 minutes or a 


tomato slice with fresh herbs and 
cheese can make a satisfying nour- 
ishing meal. rat Ee 

Srybny looks forward to the 
fall harvest each year and enjoys 
decorating the Indian corn and 
readying pumpkins for the sea- 


son. 


“It's a festive time; people are 
back from vacation and come here 
to be entertained,” she said. 


Try Out These Recipes 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


ot lots of tomatoes? 
Here’s some quick and 
easy recipes: 


Quick Tomato Sauce: 

Quarter and roughly chop 
fresh tomatoes. 

In deep heavy frying pan, 
lightly saute fresh garlic in ol- 
ive oil; 

Add tomatoes, a bunch of 
fresh basil, pinch of oregano, 
salt and pepper and cook for 
approximately 15 minutes, 
turning frequently. 

Pour over favorite pasta and 
enjoy with crusty bread. 

Tomato and Cheese Grill: 

Thickly slice large ripe to- 
mato. 

Place in toaster oven or 
broiler for a minute or two. 
Remove, add small fresh basil 
leaf and top with favorite 
cheese, such as provolone, 
mozzarella, etc. Place under 
broiler until cheese melts and 
serve on thick slice of Italian 
bread. 

Portabello Mushrooms, To- 
mato and Mozzarella on 


French Bread: 

Ingredients: olive oil, balsamic 
vinegar, fresh chopped garlic, salt 
& pepper 

- firm plum tomatoes sliced in 
half lengthwise 

- two or three portabello mush- 
room caps 

- fresh mozzarella sliced 1/4 in. 
thick 

- fresh arugula leaves 

- loaf of French bread, cut into 
fourths 

Combine one cup of oil, 1/4 cup 
vinegar, garlic and spices to de- 
sired taste and let stand for ap- 
proximately 20 mins. (can also be 
stored overnight for stronger fla- 
vor). 

Spoon half of mixture on in- 
side of mushroom caps and mari- 
nate at least 1/2 hourtotwo hours. 

Lightly drizzle some olive oil 


on tomato slices and cook open 
side down on griddle for few 
minutes. 

Grill mushrooms five min- 
utes on each side, remove and 
slice in 1/4 in. pieces. 

Slice French bread in half, 
drizzle lightly with oil and grill 
until lightly browned. 

Layer French loaves with 
generous amount of arugula, 
mozzarella, tomatoes and 
mushroom slices. Spoon re- 
maining mixture over each and 
serve. 

Tomato, Cucumber, Potato 
Salad: 

Boil approx. one pound of 
small potatoes until cooked but 
still firm enough to slice in 
large chunks. 

Cut firm ripe tomatoes in 
chunks along with thickly sliced 
cucumber slices and sliced red 
onion. 

Put all vegetables in large 
bowl. 

Add olive oil, vinegar, salt, 
pepper, garlic powder, oregano 
and fresh basil leaves to de- 
sired taste. Blend thoroughly 
with vegetables and chill until 
ready to serve. . 
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Features 


Healthy living 
with a twist 


@ Health Fair to 
offer alternative 
healing methods 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Features Editor 


ECC’ S Wellness Team, Am 
Ne Light, N.E. Tobacco 

Free Coalition, and The 
North Shore Holistic Times invite 
the public to experience free alter- 
native health care Sept. 27, from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Over 50 healthcare practitio- 
ners in health care will be on 
campus demonstrating healing 
arts and offering a wide variety of 

-healing sessions, including chiro- 
practic care, hypnotherapy and 
iradology. 

Eugene Gaudreau, president of 
the Oriental Culture Institute, will 
offer introductory courses in Tai 
Chi and Chi Gong. 

Alternative Medicine effec- 
tively “enhances our body’s en- 
ergy, corrects imbalances and is 
highly therapeutic. People will be 
better able to regulate and moni- 
tor their own health,” he said. 

The purpose of the Alternative 
Health Fair is to introduce the 
public to new ways of improving 
health and reducing stress by way 
of therapeutic and nutritional 
methods, Gaudreau said. 

Bill Browning, member of the 
New England Tobacco Free Coali- 
tion, said alternative medicine is 
not challenging the importance of 
intervention offered by contem- 
porary medicine, but wants only 
for people to be aware of the ben- 
efits of alternative healing. 

“Alternative Medicine is won- 
derful at getting to the core of a 
person’s health problems and is 
more one-on-one than established 
medicine. We would like to show 
how well contemporary medicine 
and alternative medicine can co- 
exist,” Browning said. 

Quit smoking methods and in- 
formation will also be provided by 
the coalition. People will learn tech- 
niques, such as yoga, which help 
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them to quit smoking. 

“Quitting smoking will help 
improve health and relaxation 
with better breathing. Yoga 
teaches people how to breath prop- 
erly, thus reducing stress,” he said. 

The fair, held last year at 
Winnekeni Castle, will be held 
this year in NECC’s Student Cen- 
ter. It will offer one-to-one and 
group sessions, stage demonstra- 
tions, spaces for lectures and quiet 
groups. Spaces for all sessions will 
be 20 feet by 20 feet for a semipri- 
vate environment. 

“The fair will be child-friendly,” 
Browning said. 

There will be activities for chil- 
dren, including the making and 
flying of kites and model airplanes. 
Children’s activities will take place 
in the gym if there is rain. 

Wheelchairs will be accessible 
and sign language interpreters 
may be requested by calling 374- 
3897. 

For more information, contact 
Browning at 373-1971, ext. 237. 
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It's Amazing What You Can Do* 
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MATH LAB tutor Bob Hawes helps out student Fred Anderson. If you’re having a 
tough time with a math course, stop by the lab for help in C-210. 
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The BankBoston Card. you can use it to get cash To make purchases.’ And use it to save 
20% at. Papa Gino’s when you show your BankBoston Card, a Papa Gino’s coupon, and student 
In? Cool, huh? To open a Student Value Package, stop by any branch or call 1-8002-B0STON. 


Member FDIC. www.bankhoston.com/students ‘For qualified applicants only. “Offer good through May 31, 1998. Not valid with other discounts or specials. Tox not included. Limited delivery areas 


Delivery charge applies. $7.50 delivery minimum. Not valid on alcohol purchases 
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By EDWARD WONG 
Associated Press Writer 


OS GATOS, Calif. (AP) - They 
L™= don thick glasses or 
pocket protectors . Off work, 
they prefer wearing nothing at all. 
They are chipheads like Rich 
Pasco Silicon, Valley computer con- 
sultant, Ph.D. in electrical engi- 
neering, and avowed nudist. 

“I find that when I take off my 
clothing, the stress comes off with 
it,” Pasco says, every inch of his 
body a deep California tan. 


“When I have the nerd pack in: 


my pocket and the calculator in 
my belt, I'm playing a role. When 
I come up here, I’m a human be- 
ing.” 

For 19 years, San Jose resident 
Pasco, 47, has driven at least once 
a week deep into the Santa Cruz 
Mountains to the Lupin Naturist 
Club. 

This hidden nudist resort — 110 
acres overlooking a redwood for- 
est and fragrant with oak, mad- 
rone and bay laurel claims more 
than 1,000 members. 

And like Pasco, most of them 
come from nearby Silicon Valley. 

For Pasco and fellow computer 
geeks, there’s no better way to 
escape the high-tech rat race than 
letting it all hang out. 


Features 


Nude nerds 


Where Silicon Valley workaholics 
go to let it all hang out 


“We work hard, we earn a lot of 
money and we play hard,” Pasco 
said. “This club is a little different 
because we draw from Silicon Val- 
ley. People who come here tend to 
be a little more educated and af- 
fluent than at other resorts. And 
the thing that’s true about scien- 
tists and engineers in general, 
we're less likely to believe in old 
myths. That’s where naturism 
comes in.” 

At the welcome gate, recep- 
tionists greet visitors in the nude. 
Families play water volleyball in a 
nearby pool. Friends recline on a 
picnic blanket sipping glasses of 
white wine. 

But while you can take the 
clothes off these workaholics, you 
can’t always strip away the nerd. 
Club owner Glyn Stout, 59, said he 


often sees members bring their 
laptop computers and cell phones 
to the 61-year-old club. 

They sit in the buff at poolside, 
typing away. Some won't give their 
names for fear of losing their jobs. 
And now that Valley insiders have 
become celebrity golden geeks, un- 
covering the next Steve Jobs or Bill 
Gates isn’t entirely out of the ques- 
tion. 

“We have everything from 
founders of companies to people 
who work on the production line,” 
Stout said. People who wouldn’t 
ordinarily meet have interesting 
conversations in the hot tub while 
being completely nude. 

In the mid-’70s, Stout himself 
ran acompany that developed net- 
working software. He took part- 
ownership of the club in 1977, 


after a decade as a member. 

The club tries to carry on the 
original communal spirit. Mem- 
bers can vacation in rented tents. 
A wood-paneled restaurant, ten- 
nis courts and hot tubs encourage 
interaction. Among the weekend 
activities are dances, jazz concerts 
and stargazing. 

“Here, we're really ourselves,” 
said Australian naturist Anta 
Beinerts, who says her native coun- 
try is “more open” when it comes 
to nudity. 

“It’s like an onion layer. We can 
do away with all the issues and get 
to the core more quickly.” 

The top annual membership 
package costs under $1,000. Most 
people join Lupin through word- 
of-mouth. But Stout said many 
also hear about the club through 


its Web site. 

“We plan on networking some 
more in the restaurant,” Stout said. 
“The club itself is certainly in the 
computer age.” 

But like most Silicon Valley es- 
tablishments, Lupin has more men 
than women (a 3-2 ratio, or 2-to-1 
when it comes to singles). 

Some women may have a hard 
time shedding clothes because of 
societal standards of beauty, Stout 
said, while others may fear at- 
tracting pickup artists unneces- 
sarily, he says. 

“Out here, it’s just so uncouth 
to try picking up,” Stout said. 

Dating isn’t taboo. Pasco said 
he has had “significant relation- 
ships” with several club members. 
And he talks about one member 
who came regularly as a youth, 
met his wife here and now lives on 
the resort grounds. 

Many believe the family that 
undresses together stays together. 

Computer consultant Wayne 
Hampton, 47, laughs as his chil- 
dren Eric and Meredith splash in 
the pool on a hot Saturday after- 
noon. 

“I bring them because there's 
zero body shame here,” says Hamp- 
ton, clad only in black socks and 
sneakers. “It’s like night and day. 
There’s no pressure here. Not even 
the pressure of fabric on you.” 


ARLINGTON, Vt. (AP) _ Tongues 
are Wagging in Arlington follow- 
ing a dispute over a soccer coach's 
tongue stud prompted the high 
school principal to quit. 
Arlington Memorial High 
School Principal Kerry Csizmesia 
quit after the school board told 
him to have soccer coach Amy 
Pickering remove her tongue stud, 
but then reversed itself, citing a 
legal loophole in a school policy. 
Csizmesia has cast the issue as 
a matter of principle, saying he 
refuses to enforce one standard 
for students but another less strin- 


Stud controversy has 
principal feeling pierced 


gent one for faculty and coaches. 
“I can't agree to what's written 
here and I won't accept it,” 
Csizmesia said after hearing the 
board’s unanimous request that 
he rescind his resignation. 
“I'm very disappointed, because 


I never wanted this to come to 
what it has come to. ” 
The school board chairman said 
two sets of rules is not unusual. 
“This case was not about set- 
ting a double standard. As | said 
before, the rule of law already has 


a double standard for adults vs. 
children,” said school board Chair- 
man Michael Welther. 

The school board crafted a pub- 
lic statement in which it repeat- 
edly acknowledged that it mis- 
handled the dress code incident, 


but implied the principal was less 
than a team player. Csizmesia re- 
jected that view. 

School officials Wednesday 
agreed to meet again to try to 
resolve the matter. That occurred 
after about 60 faculty, staff and 
community members turned out 
Wednesday to urge the board to 
find common ground with 
Csizmesia. 

The principal submitted his 
resignation, effective next year. 
Pickering could not be reached for 
comment and was not at 
Wednesday’s meeting. 
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Misconceptions abound about STD's 


@ STD’s spread 
due to lack of 
resources and 
education 


By CARLY BEDROSIAN 
Staff Reporter 


TD's are growing more wide 

spread, most frequently im 

pacting teens and young 
adults between 13 and 25-years- 
old. 

Sexually transmitted diseases 
or STD’s are transmitted through 
sexual intercourse and their out- 
come can be severe. 

Adolescents are becoming sexu- 
ally active at younger and younger 
ages. It is necessary for them to be 
educated about the consequences, 
if they are not using protection. 
The most common worry when 
having unprotected sex is the risk 
of pregnancy, but today there are 
alternatives. 

Some STD's are incurable, so it 
is important that the upcoming 
generation is informed of what 
these diseases are and how to pre- 
vent them. 

There are many misconceptions 
of STD's. Still today people say, “It 
will never happen to me.” 

Many people believe the only 
people that contract STD’s are 
homosexuals or drug users. 
They're wrong, however. It could 
be your sister, your teacher or 
even the President. That's the scary 
thing about these diseases; you 
can’t see them on the outside. 


Playing safe 


File Photo 


STATISTICS SHOW that wearing a condom during sex greatly reduces the risk of 
contracting HIV or other sexually transmitted diseases. 


They affect the inside of your body 
causing extreme damage to your 
sex organs. 

Another frightening thing 
about STD's is that sometimes the 
symptoms are not visible. 

One way tobe sure that you are 
free of the diseases is to go to your 
physician and be tested. 

That is another topic that 
should be stressed to people that 
are sexually active. The sooner 
you find out, the sooner the dis- 


ease could be prevented or even 
cured. 

At NECC there is no ‘health 
education department due to low 
funding. What they do offer is a 
stand upstairs in the Student Cen- 
ter with brochures that contain 
many informative details, hotlines, 
and answer questions people may 
have about STD's. 

“We have a lot of resources in 
English and Spanish. Unfortu- 
nately, health education has 


dwindled down to an unmanned 
table of chosen topics,” said 
Patricia Kepshull, head of student 
health services. 

Basically, a table of a weekly 
chosen topics is the extent of edu- 
cation that NECC can provide. 
Kepshull is looking for student 
volunteers who would be avail- 
able at these tables to answer stu- 
dents’ questions. 

Kepschull said, “We don't do a 
lot in sexual education, because 


we don't have the personnel.” 

She does what she can, how- 
ever. When a student is interested 
in information on STD’s she brings 
them to a room where there are 
shelves stacked full of brochures 
on STD’s and other topics and 
gives all information available. 

The brochures were given to 
the Health Service department by 
Social Services Agencies, such as 
the Red Cross. 

Some have been purchased by 
the Health Services with their lim- 
ited funds. 

It’s a disturbing thing to 
Kepschull because she realizes the 
importance of spreading the issue 
to students. 

But she says that funding is low 
and critical. Without funding there 
isn’t much more that can be done. 


Growing Concern 


“STD’sare grow- 
ing more wide- 
spread, most 
frequently 


impacting teens 
and young adults 
between 13-and 
25-years-old.” 


Variety of birth control methods available 


® Methods used 
depend upon the 
person’s preference 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


couple of generations ago 
it wasn’t unusual to find 
erican women tending 


to household chores and caring 
for the children while their spouses 
went off to work. Today, more 
women are choosing to put moth- 
erhood on hold to pursue a career 
or achieve personal goals. 

Family planning clinics are 
there to help those who have made 
this decision choose which of the 
several contraceptive is best for 
them. 

Joslyn Gomez, 24, of Methuen, 
has been taking the pill Ortho- 
Novum 7-7-7 for two years. 

“T wanted to be in control of 
what enters my body; that’s why I 
chose this form of birth control,” 
Gomez said. “ If I feel the side 
effects are having a strong impact 
on me or] prefer not to take them 
any longer, I can simply discon- 
tinue use, unlike other contracep- 
tives that stay in your system until 
it wears off.” 

The pill is composed of a com- 
bination of synthetic hormones 
similar to those produced by the 
ovaries. It prevents the ovary from 
releasing an egg cell. Therefore, 
fertilization and pregnancy can- 
not occur. 

There are several kinds of pill 
which can only be prescribed by a 
doctor after a thorough examina- 
tion is performed. Each pill con- 
tains its own instructions and 
should be taken according to the 
doctor's advice and the directions 
on the package. 


Doctors advise patients not to 
share their pills with anyone else 
for health reasons. 

During the first 30 days of use, 
pregnancy can still occur. A backup 
method should be used to prevent 
this from happening. 

According to published reports, 
less than one out of 300 who are 
taking the pill regularly in a given 
year become pregnant. 

Like the pill, Depo-Provera is a 
synthetic form of the hormone 
progesterone, and it also prevents 
the ovary from releasing the egg 
cell each month. In addition, it 
thickens the cervical mucus and 
shrinks the lining of the uterus. 

Depo-Provera is injected into 
the patient’s arm or buttocks. 
When injected within the first five 
days of a normal menstrual pe- 
riod, it is effective immediately. 

A19-year-old Lawrence woman 
prefers the Depo-Provera injection 
over any other birth control 
method because she doesn’t have 
to remember to take it everyday. 

Every three months the patient 
returns to the doctor to receive 
another injection. 

The Depo-Provera shot is said 
to be 98-99 percent effective. 

Some women may want a con- 
traceptive that will prevent preg- 
nancy for a number of years. 

The IUD (Intrauterine Device) 
can prevent pregnancy up to three 
years depending on the type used. 
The IUD is inserted into the uterus 
by a doctor; attached to the IUD is 
a string that extends through the 
cervical opening into the vagina. 
The first few months after inser- 
tion it is important for the woman 
to check the string before inter- 
course because there is a slightly 
higher rate of expulsion. 

Preterm suggests using a 
backup method during the first 
month after insertion. 

According to Preterm, there are 


several opinions as to how the IUD 
works. The most common theory 
is that it alters the environment of 
the uterus so that a fertilized egg 
cannot become implanted. 

If a woman decides for any 
reason to have the IUD removed, 
the procedure will have to be per- 
formed by a doctor. 

One to six women out of 100 
using IUD’s will become pregnant 
in a given year, according to Pri- 
vate Line. 

Another method that can pre- 
vent pregnancy for a number of 
years is Norplant. 

Norplant prevents pregnancy 
for five years, and it is proven to be 
99 percent effective. 

Six thin, flexible rods are surgi- 
cally inserted just beneath the skin 
in the woman’s upper arm by a 
doctor. The rods contain 
levonorgestrel, a synthetic hor- 
mone thatis continuously released 
into a woman's body. 

Similar to Depo-Provera, 
Norplant stops ovulation, thick- 
ens the cervical mucus and shrinks 
the lining of the uterus making 
implantation of the fertilized egg 
difficult. 

L. Kain, 21, of Lawrence had the 
Norplant removed because of com- 
plications. 

“Everyone can’t use the same 
type of birth control,” Kain said 
“That’s why there are several dif- 
ferent kinds. Norplant was not for 
me, but may work well for an- 
other.” 

If awoman decides to have the 
Norplant removed, the removal 
has to be preformed by a doctor. 
Care for the patients arm will be 
discussed at that time. 

Since the removal of Norplant, 
Kain has been using the sponge. 

The sponge is a soft, disposable 
polyurethane sponge that is 2 
inches in diameter and is filled 
with one gram of sperm killing 


chemical that is activated by moist- 
ening it with water. It is self placed 
into the vagina; it has a round 
surface that fits around the cervix 
and forms a barrier that blocks 
sperm from enter the uterus. It 
also traps and absorbs sperm, kill- 
ing them on contact. 

“I have no problems with the 
sponge,” Kain said. “Iam glad that 
I've found something that works 
for me.” 

The sponge can be purchased 
at any local drug store for a rea- 
sonable price. Manufacturers’ in- 
structions stress that the sponge 
shouldn't be left covering the cer- 
vix more than 24 hours, and 
shouldn't be used during men- 
strual periods. However, it is nec- 
essary to leave it inserted for 8 
hours after intercourse. The 
sponge can be dislodged by pull- 
ing on the attached nylon loop. 

Five out of 100 women become 
pregnant in a given year accord- 
ing to Private Line. 

The next two contraceptives 
not only prevent pregnancy, but 
also protects the women from con- 
tacting the STD’s gonorrhea and 
chlamydia. 

Cervical caps and diaphragms 
are very similar except the cervi- 
cal cap is smaller and doesn't re- 
quire additional spermicide to be 
applied with each act of inter- 
course. 

The rubber dome-shaped de- 
vices fit into the vagina and covers 
the cervix. It is used with spermi- 
cidal creme or jelly. 

Both prevent sperm from en- 
tering the uterus and hold the 
spermicidal creme in place over 
the cervix. Since everyone's body 
structure is different, a doctor 
must fit these devices. 

Itis advised that the diaphragm 
and cervical cap are left in place 
for at least 8 hours after inter- 
course. 


The cervical cap and dia- 
phragms are said to be 85-97 per- 
cent effective. 

There are still other forms of 
birth control offered. 

Foams, cremes, jellies, supposi- 
tories and vaginal contraceptives 
film are substances that are self- 
inserted deep into the vagina just 
before intercourse. They spread 
over the cervix acting as a shield, 
blocking sperm and demobilizing 
it. 

According to Preterm these 
methods are 70-91 percent effec- 
tive. 

This next birth control method 
is usually adopted by the woman 
who chooses not to use artificial 
hormones and devices to prevent 
pregnancy. 

Natural Family planning fail- 
ure rate is 6 to10 out of 100 women 
if used correctly, in a given year, 
according to Private Line. 

Natural family planning is a 
combination of cervical mucus 
(billings) and basal body tempera- 
ture (BBT) method to determine 
the fertile period when a woman 
can become pregnant. The woman 
must learn from her doctor when 
to predict her fertile period, using 
changes in cervical mucus and 
body temperature. 

Intercourse should not be per- 
formed during this time unless 
the woman wants to become preg- 
nant. 

Contraceptives only prevent 
pregnancy, but don’t prevent an 
individual from contracting a 
sexual transmitted disease. 

The male and female condom 
prevent both pregnancy and sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. 

Most of the contraceptives 
mentioned have side effects, some 
more severe than others, When 
choosing a form of birth control 
the woman should be aware of 
them. 
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Diana... 


rincess Diana’s death has 
P shocked not only the people 

in Great Britain, but the entire 
world. However, it is not only the 
death of a royal, but the death of a 
wonderful humanitarian. 

I can remember when I was 5- 
years-old, watching the royal wed- 
ding with my mom. I asked to turn 
the television off, but she had in- 
sisted that this would be something 
that I would remember for a long 
time. She was right. 

I witnessed the modern day fairy 
tale emerge as Lady Diana Spencer 
wed Prince Charles. My mom’s eyes 
teared up, and I knew that this was 
indeed every little girl’s wish. 

We watched the royal family’s 
triumphs and tribulations through- 
out the years. We saw the pictures of 
a beautiful princess dance the night 
away with John Travolta. We wit- 
nessed that, yes, even royals face the 
same problems as ordinary people. 

Through the years, Diana and 
Charles were pin-ups for tabloids all 
over the world. People saw their mar- 
riage turn sour and eventually end in 
divorce. The modern-day fairy tale 
was over, and Diana lost her title of 
her “royal highness.” 

Diana sprung back into the spot- 
light as a mother, trendsetter, and 
activist. Diana embraced AIDS vic- 
tims, doing away with the stigma 
that AIDS patients are dangerous. 
She went on a peacekeeping mission 
to Bosnia and Angola, and spoke out 
against land-mines. 

Diana gave her sons William and 
Harry all the love and support they 
needed, as well as ensuring a “nor- 
mal” childhood for them both. She 
respected her ex-husband, Prince 
Charles, and spoke highly of him, 
not only as a royal, but as a father as 
well. 

She did not speak out against the 
royal family to the media. Instead, 
she respected them and looked at 
them as role models for her sons. 

Diana and her style were world 
renowned. She was a friend of the 
late Gianni Versace and wore his 
clothes with pride. She made efforts 
to look great even though she wasn’t 
feeling it. She struggled, and over- 
came bulimia nervosa. Diana was 
strong and she let the world know 
that. 

Princess Diana has been spoken 
about highly by many people around 
the world. The late Mother Teresa 
called her a “saint” for her efforts in 
making the world a better place. 

The Queen of England, in her 
address to the people, said that Diana 
would be missed not only by the 
people. but by the royal family as 
well. 

Six million people showed up for 
her funeral, and billions around the 


‘world watched. The outpouring of 


respect was prevalent during the 
week after her death. 

The death of Princess Diana was 
shocking and upsetting. People are 
so obsessed with public figures’ pri- 
vate lives and that is what may have 
caused her death. 

We should mourn for Diana and 
those killed in Paris, but more appro- 
priately, we should punish the 
paparazzi for being so rude and inso- 
lent. 

Our generation has lost an impor- 
tant figure. Diana was a role model 
for millions of people and she has set 
a standard for what it means to bea 
humanitarian. She will be missed by 
all. May Diana rest in peace and 
never be forgotten. 


SOTHIS IS YOUR 
CONCESSION 
STAND,EH, / FOLKS MIGHT BE 
MILLIE ? TIRED OF EATIN’ 
THE SAME OL’ 


Baggage”- Ali- 
cia Silverstone 
is back with a 
vengeance in 
this new roman- 
tic comédy. 

Silverstone stars with Benicio del 
Toro as a girl who kidnaps herself and 
has her plan foiled by a car thief. 

This is Silverstone’s first attempt at 
both acting and producing a feature 
film. 

“Excess Baggage” is a fine film. 
Silverstone and del Toro have an amaz- 
ing chemistry on screen. *** 

“GI Jane”- Demi Moore has found her 
revival role as a woman who becomes a 
Navy SEAL. 

Although there has never been a Navy 
SEAL who was female, Moore's role of a 
determined officer is a great perfor- 
mance. 

After a series of horrible movies, this 
Ridley Scott film proves that Moore can 
act and she wasn’t just taking any role. 
a 

“Event Horizon”- Labeled the “scari- 
est movie you'll ever see,” this film about 
a haunted space craft is bot boring and 
unrealistic. Save your money and wait 
for the video to come out. * 

“She’s So Lovely”- Sean Penn, John 
Travolta and Robin Wright Penn team 
up in this romantic comedy about a 
woman who remarries when her hus- 
band goes to jail. 

Penn and Travolta play the husbands 
with pizzazz and creativity. Excellent 
film and well worth the money. *** 

“The Game”- From the director who 
brought you “Seven” comes a highly 
enjoyable thriller. 

Michael Douglas plays a rich man 
who is given a gift for his birthday of a 
mind-bending psychological prank game. 
As the game progresses, it becomes more 
of a game of survival than a game of fun. 

Also starring Sean Penn, “The Game” 
will scare you silly. *** 
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HERE 1 AM..T “1 MAINTAIN A THE HIGHEST IQ EVER 
HAVE 24 COLLEGE” LIFESTYLE THAT RECORDED By MENSA / 
DEGREES... DEMANDS QUICK 
THINKING ..- 


WHY 0O L \“ I GUESS THESE SO? WHAT'S 
HAVE THIS « LITTLE DECISIONS IT GONNA BE... 
PROBLEM? C ARE TOUGHER TO 
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RIES: (March 21-April 20) There isa where business and career aims are con- 
touchy family matter which will cerned. Be attentive to those to whom 
resurface, since it has never quite been you mean a lot; this may be more wel- 
resolved — so the less said, the better. come than you think. Both creativity 
As your week gets under way, you are and romance are high. 
right on target with your well directed SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22) 
energies and initiative. All efforts will The work ethic is strong in you this 
be noticed. week and you may feel compelled to 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) take on a sizable project, or new self- 
Getting organized as early in the improvement program. An on-the-job 
week as possible will assure successful problem may also be a worry, but the 
results either in business or your per- _ prognosis will be good. Extra effort now 
sonal life. There are various complica- _ will pay off. 
tions which show the need for a new SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - De- 
approach to a current problem witha cember 21) 
mate or a close associate. This will be one of your better weeks 
GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) on which relationships, financial inter- 
Whether single andeligible,ormar- ests, home and health matters all seem 
ried, you may discover that dreams __ to be going smoothly. It is a gratifying 
really do come true in the love-and- time of personal accomplishment, for 
marriage arena. Pursuing your heart’s people around you seem to be receptive 
desires in a no-nonsense way keeps _ to your practical ideas. 
others on their toes, and can strengthen CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 
important ties. 20) 
CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) It's definitely a working week, and 
Fantastic trends should enable you you may be tied down to chores or 
to get more mileage out ofyourefforts routine tasks while others seem to be 
by simply following yourinstincts.Both having the time of their lives. Follow 
romance and financial gains are fa- through on a project which you have 
vored. Be prepared to cope witha sud- been mulling over for some time-it’s 
den and unexpected development re- family or money related. 
garding a partnership; it will pass. AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 19) 
LEO: (July 24- August 23) Your financial prospects look rela- 
Tread gently on the sensitive feel- _ tively good right now, although you may 
ings of a mate or lover,comments may _ be on the brink of some large expendi- 
result in a fiery overreaction, so guard ture that will possibly change that mon- 
your manner and speech. Although — etary cushion swiftly. You may have to 
you may be in the mood to have things __ put in extra effort at work, with little to 
go your own way, it’s not time toinsist no thanks. 
on it- back off a bit. PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 
VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) The week will begin with encourage- 
Give your best efforts to your job ment from your mate or lover who are 
and health interests. Don’t let others sympathetic to your ideas. The way you 
sidetrack you or go overboard about manage your financial affairs is the fo- 
any private matters. The time is right cus of an argument between you and a 
to follow through on any financial family member. This argument will go 
dealings. You may be quite pleased on forever if you let it. 
with the results. IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: 
LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) You give the impression of being quiet 
Behind the scenes manipulations and detached. You will attract exactly 
may be the key to getting ahead now what you need and not much more. 
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THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 


I CAN SURE TELL 

THAT YOU MADE ! 
THE COFFEE 

THIS Ses 


OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


GEORGE, HOW WAS 
YOUR. HIGH SCHOOL. 


in ——— 1 
Rw == ac 


| BY BOB THOMAS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS WRITER 


seems unaffected by his simulta 
neous burst of fame in both film 
and television, but that’s to be expected. 

His aunt is singer Rosemary Clooney, 
with whom he lived in Beverly Hills 
during his hungry days. 

His father is Nick Clooney, a TV per- 
sonality and newscaster. Both Rosemary 
and Nick have experienced the rise and 
fall of show business careers, and George 
appears to have profited from their coun- 
sel. 

He recently talked about his ascent to 

* superstardom in an interview. Clooney 
is helpful with journalists (he was one 

‘ himself) although publicly outraged by 
celebrity-hounding paparazzi, especially 
in the aftermath of Princess Diana’s 
death. He also is attentive to fans. He is 
realistic about his current fortune with- 
out being dishonestly humble. His in- 
tense blue eyes exude warmth, with a 
hint of devilishness. 

It seems astonishing now, but during 
his struggle to gain a foothold in Holly- 
wood, Clooney couldn’t get a tumble 
from filmmakers. 

“I was reading for the casting 
director's assistant forsmall, small, small 
roles in films, and couldn’t get by him,” 
he recalled. “I wasn’t going to get the 
role of the leading guy’s buddy. And I 
wasn't going to get the leading man’s 
role, because that was going to people 
who had film names. 

“I was sort of at an awkward age. I 
looked a little bit younger. My hair was 
longer, I wasn’t as gray. I couldn't play 
out of my range. ” 

While preparing for a series called 
“Zero Tolerance,” Clooney read a script 
written by Michael Crichton. It was “ER. 
” Clooney auditioned for the series and 
was chosen. 

Complication: NBC had authorized 
the pilot for “Zero Tolerance,” starring 
Clooney. Since both shows would be 
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EVERYONE SAID 
I LOOKED GREAT 
AFTER ALL 

THESE YEARS/ 


Spotlight: George Clooney 


produced by Warner Bros. for NBC, Clooney 
pleaded to be allowed to join “ER.” 

His wish was granted, and his gratitude 
is the major reason he has remained with 
“ER” while his movie careerhas zoomed. 

“They were honorable with me all along,” 
said the actor, “so it’s easy for me to do right 
and stick with the show. ” 

Within the first few weeks, “ER” smashed 
through the roof and was on its way to 
becoming one of the most successful series 
of all time. Clooney wasn’t prepared for 
what happened next. 

“Since I had the smallest part in the pilot 
and on the show, I thought that I would get 
edged out,” he remarked. “So I got a publi- 
cist, and I did some things to separate 
myself from the show in terms of getting 
my name out there. I started getting in- 
volved in other projects I wanted to publi- 
cize, 

“My first magazine cover was US maga- 
zine; that helps separate your name. I was 
walking in downtown New York in Febru- 
ary of the first season. For 12 years I'd been 
on TV series. People would recognize me, 
but they didn’t know who I was. They'd say, 
‘Hey, you’re the guy from...’ 

“As I was walking in New York, people 
kept saying, ‘Hey, George!’ I turned to my 
buddy, and I said, ‘I just got famous. ’” 

His TV popularity began to steamroll, 
and he was offered a couple of films that 
were “big paychecks and not very good 
projects.” He said, “No thanks.” 

Quentin Tarantino and Robert Rodriguez 
(“El Mariachi”) sought Clooney for an off 
beat vampire film, “From Dusk Till Dawn.” 
Clooney admired their work and thought 
playing a killer would be a good switch 
from saving lives in the emergency room. 

The film had a good opening weekend, 
and “the doors started to open for me.” He 
auditioned with Michelle Pfeiffer and won 
the role in a romantic comedy, “One Fine 
Day. "Steven Spielberg sent him the script 
of “The Peacemaker,” an action-adventure 
that would be the first, long-awaited re- 
lease for Spielberg's DreamWorks Pictures. 
Clooney accepted. 

Two months later, director Joel 


DONT WORRY, THERE 


ARE NO JOKES 


ABOUT THIS COFFEEY 


Wis NEW BAY WATCH 


WATCH” 


Schumacher came to Clooney’s house 
with a startling proposal: “Do you want 
to be the next Batman?” Though “The 
Peacemaker” was completed first, 
“Batman and Robin” was released be- 
fore it, to profit from the summer mar- 
ket. 

“The Peacemaker” arrives Sept. 26. 

“From “The Peacemaker’ on, the mov- 
ies I make become more about my deci- 
sions,” he commented, “as opposed to 
my availability. 1 become more respon- 
sible for the films I have coming.” 

With that in mind, he has formed two 
production companies, one for features, 
one for television. The Clooney saga 
began in Cincinnati, Ohio, where Aunt 
Rosemary also got her start singing on 
radio. 

“My father had a variety show in 
Cincinnati, like the old ‘Mike Douglas 
Show,”’ said Clooney. “It was a family 
business, really vaudeville. I was about 6 
years old, and I played all these charac- 
ters. On St. Patrick’s Day I was a lepre- 
chaun, on Easter I was a rabbit. 

“As I got older and my father was in 
the news, I got interested in broadcast 
journalism. I thought that was my call- 
ing. I had my foot in the door because of 
how successful my father was. 

“I got some opportunities early on, 
and I wasn’t very good. I was also com- 
pared to my father, who was very good. 
That was tough to beat.”It happened 
that his cousin Miguel Ferrer and 
Miguel’s father, Jose Ferrer, came to 
nearby Lexington, Ky. , to make a movie. 
Clooney went down for a visit and was 
given a role that lasted three months. 

Miguel suggested that he come out to 
Hollywood and try acting. 

“I was 21 years old, andI thought, ‘I'll 
give it a shot,”’ Clooney said. “So I cut 
tobacco for two months, and I had $200 
in my pocket. “I got in my old Monte 
Carlo, which was beat up and running 
on four cylinders, and I drove to Los 
Angeles at 15 miles an hour. I slept in 
people’s closets for two years, then I got 
some breaks.” 


Mattel sues Danish 
group over single 


OS ANGELES (AP) - A hit song by 

the Danish group Aqua, called 
“Barbie Girl,” violates Mattel Inc.'s 
trademark on the popular doll, the 
toymaker claimed in a lawsuit against 
MCA Records. 

“Barbie Girl” is number nine on 
Billboard magazine’s Hot 100 chart 
and is often requested on Los Angeles 
radio stations. El] Segundo-based 
Mattel, the world’s largest toy maker, 
claims the song violates its trade- 
mark for the toy and that it is sexist. 

The lyrics include, “Make me walk, 
make me talk/I can act like a star/I 
can beg on my knees.” MCA spokes- 
man Eric Stein declined comment, 
saying the company had not yet seen 
the lawsuit. 

Stein called the tune a “fun, funny 
pop song,” and noted that the CD 
comes with a disclaimer saying, “The 
song Barbie Girl is a social comment 
and was not created or approved by 
the makers of the doll.” 


Elton John bans 
use of his tribute 


ONDON (AP)-Elton John has re 

fused to let footage of his funeral 
tribute to Princess Diana appear in 
videos being produced. 

“We asked for an unconditional 
guarantee from both companies that 
all proceeds and profits from the 
videos would go to the (Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales) Memorial Fund. But 
neither organization was prepared to 
do that,” a spokesman for John was 
quoted as saying in Britain’s Daily 
Telegraph. 

The paper said John was unhappy 
that only up to $5.60 from the sale 
price of $20.70 for each video would 
go to the fund set up to raise money 
for charities. The two organizations 
deny they will profit in any way from 
the videos, which are to be released 
next week. 

The BBC video is called “Diana: A 
Celebration 1961-1997.” TheITN video 
is called “Diana, Princess of Wales 
1961-1997.” The 36-year-old princess 
was killed Aug. 31 in a Paris car crash. 

The BBC and ITN had hoped to 
include clips of John singing his re- 
worked hit song “Candle in the Wind” 
~known as “Goodbye England’s rose” 
— at Diana’s funeral. 

“Of course it is disappointing, be- 
cause it was such a moving tribute 
and such an integral part of the ser- 
vice. But whatever Elton John’s rea- 
sons, we have got to respect them,” 
said BBC spokeswoman Vicky Tho- 
mas. 

The Polygram record company said 
shops around the world have already 
ordered about 8 million copies of 
John’s reworking of “Candle in the 
Wind.” All profits from the single will 
go to the fund. 

The British government is also 
chipping in — donating the sales tax 
from British sales of the record. The 
Daily Telegraph quoted John’s spokes- 
man as saying ITN had stated it would 
donate $4.77 from each video to the 
fund. 

Thomas, from the BBC’s commer- 
cial arm, said it would donate its 
markup of $5.60 per video. 

“The BBCis not making any money 
at all out of this (video), nor out of 
anything connected with the prin- 
cess” just covering raw material costs, 
Thomas said. 

ITN said it would donate all profits 
from the sale of the video, but said it 
could not speak for retail outlets. 


Club day reminder 


Join us on Sept. 24 in the Student 
Center for Club Day. The Observer 
and other clubs will be available with 
information. Don’t miss the free Sun- 
dae Bar and fruit smoothies. Enjoy! 


yy 
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Club Day set for Sept. 24 


@ College would like to 
get students more 
involved in campus life, 


new coordinator says 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ould you like to get more in 
volved at NECC? If you answered 
yes to this question, then leave 


Sept. 24 free. 

On that day, NECC is having a Club Day, 
which is an introduction to both new and 
old students of the clubs that the college 
has to offer. Club Day is part of the revamp- 
ing program that NECC has begun, allow- 
ing for a more college-like atmosphere. 

“The club day is a way to allow students 
to get more involved on campus,” said Dina 
Brown, coordinator of student activities. 

Brown indicated that NECC has begun 
to address student needs, and the Club Day 
is one of those methods. 


Dina Brown 


“The club day is a way 
to allow students to get 


more involved on 
campus.” 


“We are showcasing what NECC has to 
offer,” Brown said. 

Along with the various clubs and organi- 
zations, there will be a free sundae bar, 
rollerblading demonstration, and an op- 
portunity to win free prizes. 

“We are expecting a large turn-out,” 
Brown said. 

Club Day seems like an easy way to bring 
the college closer together, but in reality, it 
will take the cooperation of the students to 
come. 

“It is the beginning of the semester and 
many people are unaware of what NECC 
has to offer,” Brown said. “This is a means 
to show what we do have.” 


a) s\ {fate ee “5 re 


J. Shirling photo 
COORDINATORS HOPE to turn the student center into a hub-bub of 
activity over the next few months. 


Manchester’s finest are back and rockin’ 


@ Oasis’s new album 
offers more songs and 
fewer ballads 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Ts bad boys from Manchester, En 
gland are back with a rocking new 
album, and a look to match. 

“Be Here Now,” Oasis’s follow-up to their 
critically acclaimed album “(What's the 
Story) Morning Glory,” is explosive. The 
album is full of hard-driven music and 
choppy lyrics for which Oasis has become 
known. 

“Be Here Now” is completely different 


The NEW 


from “Morning Glory” in that it offers more 
songs and less ballads. Lyricist Noel 
Gallagher has taken emotion to a higher 
level, offering more than the sadness that 
the lyrics on “Morning Glory.” 

The first single “D’You Know What I 
Mean” is full of haunting lyrics and emo- 
tion. The song is about the city of Manches- 
ter and the disenchantment Oasis has come 
to associate with that city. 

This album is nothing less than perfect. 
Although there is no real power song like 
“Wonderwall,” the songs on “Be Here Now” 
are definitive of what Oasis has become 
known. 

“Be Here Now” is full of greatness. On 
the 70+ minutes of music, there are no two 
songs that sound exactly alike. Both music 
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and lyrics complement one another. 

Following a chaotic 1996, with rumors 
of a breakup and the temporary “vacation” 
of Liam Gallagher, it seemed that Oasis was 
on the outs. Alas, Oasis has returned to the 
studio and created its most riveting album 
to date. 

“Be Here Now” could not have come at 
a better time for Oasis. The media battle 
between Oasis and Blur seems to have been 
won by the latter with their self-titled fifth 
album. However, during its first week of 
release, “Be Here Now” charted at number 
one while Blur fell behind. 

Oasis have been front runners in the 
revival of British music. This album is true 
to the trend that has been created by Oasis 
on both “Morning Glory” and its debut 
“Definitely Maybe.” Oasis created a niche 
for itself in the '90s and “Be Here Now” is a 
pure example of that Oasis perfection. 

The influences on this album are clearly 
distinguished. From the Beatlesque sounds 
on “All Around the World,” to the distor- 
tion on “D’You Know What I Mean,” Oasis 
pays homage to one of its favorite bands. 

The next single,” Stand By Me,” is eating 
up the radio. It is the only ballad that 
appears on this album, but is more of a 
hitting rock song than a plea for love. Other 
notable tunes are “All Around the World,” 
“The Girl in the Dirty Shirt,” and the title 


cut, “Be Here Now.” 

On a more creative note, Oasis has been 
experimenting with various styles of mu- 
sic. Gallagher has proven he is a poet through 
his lyrics and each song represents a vi- 
gnette of the band’s lives. 

The artwork on the album cover is being 
compared to the Beatles “Abbey Road.” This 
is another way of Oasis paying tribute to 
their biggest influence. 

For a happy alternative to the ordinary 
music out these days, take a look at “Be 
Here Now.” Oasis may be stateside some- 
time in 1998. 


‘Chowdafest’ set for 
Beantown next week 


@ Eat, eat and be merry 
on Sept. 21 at the 15th 
annual festival 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


other than vegging out on the couch 

and if fun, food and music appeals to 
you, then you might want to check out 
Boston’s 15th annual ChowdaFest on Sun- 
day, Sept. 21, from noon to 6 p.m. 

The event takes place on The Fish Pier 
(Pier 6), next to the World Trade Center, 
under a large tent that ensures the fest will 
go on rain or shine. 

You can indulge yourself in unlimited 
“chowda” and cast your vote for the “Chowda 
Champ” while listening to live music spon- 
sored by Newbury Comics. 

The Pushstars and other local singer/ 


|: you're looking for something to do 


songwriters from the CD, “This is Boston... 
Not Austin” will be featured. Plenty of 
children’s activities are planned for those 
who want to bring the kids along and make 
it a family event. 

The event can be reached either by land 
or sea. There is free shuttle-bus service from 
South Station to the World Trade Center 
and also a water shuttle that will ferry 
attendees from North Station and New 
England Aquarium throughout the day. 

If you’re planning to drive in and brave 
the madness of Boston drivers, MassPort 
and the World Trade Center have more 
than 2,000 parking spaces available. 

Admission to the ChowdaFest is $6. For 
children under 12 and senior citizens, ad- 
mission is $3. The event is sponsored by 
Boston radio station WBOS 92.9 FM and the 
Tab Community Newspapers. 

Proceeds will benefit Horizons for Youth, 
a leading organization that provides out- 
door education programs for at-risk young- 
sters. 


’ 


@ Gary Singer 

plans on building 
the new team into 
a viable program 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


uring his younger days, 
D Gary Singer was not as 

tutely aware of his passion 
for athletics. 

In fact, he moved from his na- 

e tive Woodstock, N.Y. to major in 
+ business administration and his- 
tory at Gordon College in Wenham. 

Singer said he realized his de- 
sire to focus on athletics while he 
was working at Soccer Etc., a soc- 
cer facility in Beverly. He was in- 
fected with the coaching bug. 

He has since coached indoor 
soccer leagues, directed and 
coached at the Northeast soccer 
camp, coached at St. John’s Prep 
and earned a bachelor’s degree in 
sport fitness and leisure at Salem 
State College. 

Singer is the assistant coordi- 
nator of athletics, recreation and 
intramurals and also is head coach 
of the new women’s soccer team 
here at NECC. 


The new position, created dur-. 


_ ing the summer, was designed to 
encompass a variety of duties. 

As assistant coordinator, Singer 
will organize recreational activi- 
ties and implement intramural 
programs. He also plans to tackle 
another goal- getting enough stu- 
dents to play soccer for the school’s 
new women’s squad. 

“I am excited about the chal- 
lenge to start something from 
nothing,” he said. 

While lack of notice has alerted 
few girls to the team, Singer hopes 
students will find out about soc- 
cer and play. 

He is willing to be flexible and 
will keep commitment at a mini- 
mum for the 15 women he hopes 
to have on the team. 

’ The only requirement is com- 
ing to the games, he said. 

“T made a commitment to the 
institution,” and he plans on hon- 
oring it, he said. 

In addition to introducing soc- 
cer to students, Singer said he is 
“trying to make athletics acces- 
sible to more people” through the 
life-time sports program. 

The program allows busy and 
non-traditional students to par- 
ticipate in sports geared toward 
fitness such as rollerblading or 
walking. 

Singer is excited about the 
changes in the department and 
said the college administration’s 
renewed focus on revamping the 
sports department. 
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Knowing Gary 


He is: Ass’t coordina- 
tor athletics; recre- 
ation, intramurals 
Birthday: Jan. 30 
Born in West- 
minster, Md. 

Family: three sisters, . 
one brother 
Hobbies: golf, . 
softball, biking, going 
to the beach 
Favorite Book: ‘A 
Time To Kill’ 
Favorite TV show: 
Seinfeld 

Favorite Food: 
Buffalo wings 

Role model: parents 


The change stems from their 
realization that there is more to 
campus life than academics, Singer 
said. 

Singer said he is optimistic 
about the soccer team and plans 
to visit local high schools to in- 
form students about NECC’s new- 
est team. 

The creation of a men’s soccer 
team, phased out several years 
ago during budget cuts, is now in 
the works, he said. 

“The interest is there; it is some- 
thing we have to look into.” 

Women interested in playing 
soccer can reach Singer at ext. 
3823 or stop by room 125 in the 
Wellness and Fitness Center, lo- 
cated next to the Spurk Building. 


Soccer Schedule 


DATE SITE 
9/23 away 
9/29 home 
10/3 away 
10/8 home 
10/11 away 
10/16 away 
10/18 away 


DAY 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Saturday 


TIME 

7 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
4 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


OPPONENT 
Wentworth Inst. 
Hesser College 
Bunker Hill C.C. 
Bunker Hill C.C. 
C.C. of Rhode Island 
Hesser College 
Massasoit C.C. 


Show your school spirit! Support the Knights. 


Gettin’ busy 


ERIC PEARCE watches Eric Sarfde line up a shot in the game room at the Sport and Fitness 


M. Shirley photo 


Center. Other games at the gym include include foosball, ping pong and chess. 


@ Basketball 
games, volleyball 
and flag football 
planned for fall 


By MARIA KEOHAN 
Staff Reporter 


ored? Consider taking a 
B chance getting involved ath 

letically and getting to meet 
new people. 

On Friday, Sept.19, the Recre- 
ational Sports Day will be held 
from noon to 2 p.m at the sport 
and fitness center. 

A new fall schedule will be 
introduced offering intramural 
sports and recreational activities. 

Gary Singer, assistant coordi- 
nator of athletics and intramurals, 


said he wants the event to be fun 
and kick off a successful year. 

The athletic department is 
working to meet the needs of NECC 
students, he said. 

“We are trying to improve the 
program and create an interest in 
student recreation and activities 
at the college,” he said. 

Activities for the semester are: 

3-on-3 basketball, Sept.22. 

Flag football kicks off Sept. 24. 

Indoor soccer begins Nov. 5. 

Co-ed Volleyball starts Nov. 4. 

All activities run from noon to 
1 p.m. 

The sporting events are six- 
week sessions except for basket- 
ball, which lasts 10 weeks. Other 
programs including rollerblading, 
ahiking trip, arock climbing clinic, 
and more, Singer said. 

Students are encouraged to 


make any suggestions for new 
sports or activities. . 

“Whatever people are inter- 
ested in, if we have enough 
interest, we will run the pro- 
gram,” Singer said. 

All levels of experience’ are 
welcome to play 

“We want to encourage ev- 
eryone to get involved at some 
level.” 

If you would like to learn 
more, stop by the sport and 
fitness center on Recreational 
Sports Day or contact Singer at 
the gym. 


Read about 

your college 

teams here: 
Observer sports 


Yesss! WNBA makes history 


@ 16,285 people 
attended the 
championship 


game. Does that 
sound like a fluke? 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


n Aug. 30 a championship 
O was won, skepticism 

squashed and history 
made. 

The Houston Comets, led by 
league MVP and scoring cham- 
pion Cynthia Cooper, beat the New 
York Liberty, 65-51. 

Although the Comets were the 
victors in this game, the league as 
a whole won an important battle. 

The women of the WNBA over- 
came second-guessing to complete 
the first year of a much antici- 


Yesenia A. 


Gil 


pated and long overdue organiza- 
tion. The season only ran a mere two 
months, but the women didn’t care - 
we finally had next. 

There were eight teams altogether 
in the eastern and western confer- 
ences. But the women didn’t care. 
They could finally provide girls and 
women with a positive image - a role 
model. Each team only played 28 
games apiece, but the women didn't 
care. They finally got to showcase 
their talents, playing the game they 
love and got paid for it, too. 

So let’s squash this skepticism 
right now. The WNBA debut season 
was a success. It attracted more fans 
and interest than anyone (man) ex- 


pected, 

The championship game 
alone attracted 16, 285 specta- 
tors to the Summit Arena. And 
the league drew more than 1 
million fans and approximately 
3 million households a week 
tuned in to coverage on NBC, 
Lifetime Networks and ESPN. 

Are you going to argue or 
overlook the stats? 

To the critics and skeptics, I 
say, get a life. When will you 
realize that women can do any- 
thing a man can do despite not 
having the strength of a man? 

In fact, we have the upper 
hand. Can a man have a baby? 
Sheryl Swoopes did and six 
weeks later joined her team on 
the basketball court to help her 
team win the championship. 

When will the minority sta- 
tus, double standards and dis- 
crimination become a thing of 
the past for women both in 
sports and life? 


Soccer practice sessions are in progress. The 
team meets Monday through Friday from 
2:30 to 4 p.m. at the soccer field. Five 
more players are needed to complete the 
team. For more information, contact 


Coach Gary Singer at ext. 3823. 
Volleyball practice sessions have also 
begun. The team meets Monday through 
Friday from 3 to 5 p.m. in the gym. For more info, 
contact Coach Sue MacAvoy at ext. 3822. 


Rec. sports day coming up — 
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File photos 


NECC PRESIDENT David Hartleb awards one of the hundreds of degrees und certificates distributed at last semester's commencement ceremony. He 


Congratulations 
to the graduates 


” NOR TEES * 
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File photos 
STUDENT SPEAKERS Breeda Whitmore and Yohanni Cuevas 
talk about NECC’s influence on their lives, left. John 
Guarino, professor emeritus, above. 
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